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CURRENT TOPICS. 


WE Print elsewhere the order of transfer to Mr. Justice Kay 
of Vice-Chancellor Hatx’s causes, to which we referred last week 
as shortly to be issued. 





Ir 1s UNDERSTOOD that Mr. Justice Carrry will, on Mr. 
Justice Norrn’s departure on circuit, take his place at the 
Judges’ Chambers until the commencement of the Michaelmas 


Sittings. 

“ONE MAIN REASON,” said the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society at Hull, speaking with reference to his refusal to sign 
the Remuneration Order, “which induced me, after careful considera- 
tion, to take the course I did, was that, having regard to a possible 
revision of the Order at a future date, it might put the profession 
in a somewhat better position, that one of its special representa- 
tives upon the Tribunal should have dissented from the Order as it 
now stands, though it is almost unnecessary to state there were 
many portions of it in which I fully concurred.’ Is it to be 
understood from this that there is a prospect of a “ revision of 
the Order”? The Act provides that the ‘Tribunal may revoke or 
alter any order made by it, but we fear there is not much chance 
of this power being exercised at an early date. It is to be observed, 

“however, that the President of the Provincial Law Society, who is 

a member of the Tribunal, is to be nominated from time to time 
by the Lord Chancellor; and it may be that hereafter the Tribunal 
will be so constituted as to bring the views of the solicitor mem- 
bers into unison. 








At No TIME since the institution of the provincial meetings of 
the Incorporated Law Society have the questions of the day 
possessed graver importance for solicitors, yet at no provincial 
meeting has there been less discussion of the questions of the 
day than at the recent meeting. Changes of the utmost import- 
ance in the system established by the Judicature Acts are impend- 
ing ; they were briefly noticed in the president’s address, but not 
a word appears to have been said about them in any of the 
papers or discussions. An Order has been issued under the 
Solicitors’ Remuneration Act so unsatisfactory to London prac- 
titioners that the President of the Incorporated Law Society 
refused to append his signature; in his address he evidently 
anticipated that there would be keen debate on the subject, yet 
no public discussion took place and no suggestions were made 
either in favour of or against the course recommended by Mr. 
RuseEnstE1n; probably because time did not allow of any 
lengthened debate. Most of the papers, valuable and well-written 
as they were, related to matters which would have been just as 
rent for last year’s meeting or any previous meeting. If 

is state of things is to be continued, the annual provincial 
meeting will soon cease to exist. An effort should be made next 
year to prevent this result, by making the papers and discussions 
fewer in number and of more immediate interest. Two or three 
leading topics of the day should be selected, and papers upon 
them invited from members of the society possessing special know- 
ledge of the subject, and full discussion should be allowed and 
encouraged. Unless this is done, the provincial meeting will have 
little effect upon professional or public opinion, or upon the action 
of the council of the society. 





Tur Marovuis or Satispury, in charging the grand jury at 
the Hertford Quarter Sessions this week, miide some well-timed 





observations on the habit of police constables to interrogate per 
sons on their arrest. The practice is extremely prevalent in rural 
districts, and it is distinctly to the principles on which 
criminal justice is admini in this country. It isto be re- 
gretted that the rule as to the proper conduct of the policeman, 
which was laid down many years ago by Lord Denman in a case 
at the Maidstone Assizes, has been so much lost sight of. 
dressing several policemen who were called as witnesses, the Chief 
Justice said :—“ The distinction is very clear; you are not to 
suppress the truth, but you are not to take any measures of your 
own to endeavour to extort it.” i 

able compromise between, on the one hand, shutting out state- 
ments voluntarily made by prisoners to policemen, which often con- 
stitute a valuable means of arriving at the truth, and, on the other 
hand, encouraging irregular cross-examination of prisoners on their 
arrest. The Indian Evidence Act goes to one extreme by providing 
(section 25) that “no confessions made to a police officer shall be 
proved as against a person charged with any offence,” and it may 
be questioned whether the tendency of some magi and j 

has not been of late rather towards the other extreme, by receiv- 
ing, without remark, evidence of confessions made in. answer to 
cross-examination by police-constables. We are glad to observe 
that Mr. Justice Hawxrns, in a preface which he has written 
to Mr. Howarp Vincent’s Police Code, just issued, has 
impressed on the police the rule laid down by Lord Denman. 
He says: “When a constable has a warrant to arrest, or 
is about to arrest a person on his own authority, or has a 
person in custody for a crime, it is wrong to question such person 
touching the crime of which he is accused. For a constable to 
press any accused person to say anything with reference to the 
crime of which he is accused is very wrong. There is, however, no 
objection to a constable listening to any mere voluntary statement 
which a prisoner desires to make, and repeating such statement in 
evidence ; nor is there any objection to his ing in evidence 
any ccnversation he may have heard between the prisoner.and any 
other person. But he ought not, by anything he says or does, to 
invite or encourage an accused m to make any statement, 
without ficst cautioning him that he is not bound to say: i 
tending to criminate himself, and that an he says be 
used against him. Perhaps the best maxim for a — — 
bear in mind with respeet to an aceused — is, ‘Keep ae 
eyes and your ears open, and your mouth shut.’ By silent wateh- 
fulness you will hear all you ought to hear. Never act unfairly 
to a prisoner by coaxing him by word or conduct . any- 
thing. If you do, you will assuredly be severely at the 
trial, and it is not unlikely your evidence will be disbelieved.” 





Amonest tHE Many Acts of difficult interpretation. which 
have been passed in the present session, the short but im 
County Courts (Costs and Salaries) Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Vict. ¢. 
57), is especially noticeable. The 2nd section enacts that “so 
much of section 91 of the County Courts Act, 1846, as is still in 
force is hereby repealed, and the following provisions shall take 
effect in lieu thereof.” The “following provisions” are to the 
effect that, with a saving for the rights of barristers, no other 
person than a solicitor may take a fee for appearing in a 
court, and these provisions substantially re-enact an 
portion of section 91 of the Act of 1846, of which the first two 
paragraphs were repealed by the County Court Act, 1852 (15 & 16 
Vict. c. 54),s. 10. But section 91 of the Act of 1846 contained 
in its other phs provisions of the highest i to the 
profession, inasmuch as they limited county courts costs both as 
between party and party, and as between solicitor and client, the 
limit being £1 3s, 6d. for counsel in.any case, and fifteen shillings 
or ten shillings for the solicitor in proportion to the amount claimed. 
All this is repealed; but whether by accident — — 
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section 36 of the County Court Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Vict. c. 108), 
is not included in the repeal. This section provides that “‘ Where 
in any action the debt or damage claimed shall not exceed twenty 

an attorney shall not be entitled to recover from his client 
any further costs or charges in the conduct of such sui¢ than those 
mentioned in the ninety-first section of the Act of the ninth and 
tenth years of the reign of her present Majesty, chapter ninety- 
five, unless upon taxation of costs the registrar be satisfied, by 
writing under the hand of the client, that he has agreed to pay 
further costs or charges; and in such case the registrar may 
allow any costs or charges not exceeding the amount which may 
have been so agreed to be paid.“ Now, it is a well-known rule of 
construction (see Reg. v. Smith, L. R. 8 Q. B. 146, and the cases 
there cited) that —J statute B. incorporates statute A., and 
statute A. is afterwards repealed by statute C., the incorporated 
part of statute B. remains still in force. Therefore, as between 
solicitor and client, and so far as regards claims of £20 or less, the 
repealed 91st section of the Act of 1846, with the limits of costs 
and charges “mentioned ” therein, is still in full force, unless the 
client (to whom it would be somewhat difficult to explain the 
effect of Reg. v. Smith) should have agreed in writing to exclude 
its operation. This mode of legislation is a little inartistic. 





A COBRESPONDENT writes :—* I am a good deal perplexed as to 
the effect of the 56th section of the Settled Land Act, 1882. IfI 
understand the 2nd sub-section aright, it will, in one numerous 
class of cases, seriously hinder sales and leases of land, contrary 
to the professed object of the Act. This 2nd sub-section is as 
follows :—‘ But, in case of conflict between the provisions of a settle- 
ment and the provisions of this Act, relative to any matter in respect 
whereof the tenant for life exercises or contracts or intends to exer- 
cise any power under this Act, the provisions of this Act shall 
prevail ; and accordingly, notwithstanding anything in the settle- 
ment, the consent of the tenant for life shall, by virtue of this Act, 
be necessary to the exercise by the trustees of the settlement or other 
person of any power conferred by the settlement exerciseable for any 
purpose provided for in this Act.’ Now, by section 2 (6), if two 
or more persons are entitled as tenants in common or joint tenants 
or for other concurrent interests, they together constitute the 
tenant for life for the purposes of the Act. Also, by section 63 
(1), two or more persons entitled concurrently for any limited 

iod to the income of property settled upon trust for sale shall 
deemed the tenant for life. Consequently, if the second 
half of this sub-section is to have full effect given to it, if a tes- 
tator has left his real estate upon trust for sale, and settled the 
proceeds in shares upon half-a-dozen children and their issue, not 
a single sale or lease within the Act’s leasing powers can be 
effected without the consent of all the tenants for life. Even if 
all the parties are in England and act harmoniously, this obtaining 
six consents in every case will greatly increase the expense of 
realizing and managing the estate. But one or more of the tenants 
for life may be abroad in India or Australia. Also one or more of 
thew may differ from the others, or from the trustees, in which 
case nothing can be done except under the direction of the court 
under the 3rd sub-section, which will involve further expense. 
By section 2 (1) the Act will apply after the Ist of 
January to all existing settlements by deed or will, 
and therefore, if I understand this sub-section aright, it will 
oblige trustees who have hitherto been leasing and selling at their 
discretion (their settlors or testators not having thought it ad- 
visable to hamper them by any obligation to obtain the consent of 
the parties interested) to change their settled course of procedure 
and obtain the consent of all persons coming within the very com- 
prehensive definitions of tenant for life. The latter italicised half 
of the sub-section is connected with the former half by ‘ accord- 
ingly,’ and it has been suggested to me that this may, perhaps, 
limit its scope to cases where the tenant for life exercises, or con- 
tracts, or intends to exercise any power, but I do not see how this 
limitation is to be made out. The only object of the sub-section 
seems to be to prevent the exercise of powers by the trustees from 
i ing with the exercise of the statutory powers by the tenant 
or tenants for life. Would it not be sufficient to give the tenant 
for life, or (if more than one) all the tenants for life, power to 
prohibit the trustees from exercising any powers they wish to 
exercise themselves ? ” 


THE TELEGRAM relating to the conditions on which counsel are 
to be allowed to appear for Azasr is not very clear, but, we take it, 


the meaning is that the preliminary inquiry or “ instruction ” is to 
be conducted in private, according to the usual practice in Eeypt, 
and that Mr. Broaptgy and Mr. Narrer are to be allowed to 


conduct the defence at the subsequent public trial. Mr, 
BroabD ey, it is understood, speaks Arabic, and, as the trial will 
be conducted in that language, the main burden of the defence 
will rest with him. 








THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT. 
IT. 


Tue Ist section of the Act, which we examined in our last 
article, seems to be applicable to all married women, without any 
reference to the time at which they were married; and it seems 
only to define the sense in which property, if acquired by a married 
woman under the Act, shall be separate estate, without declaring 
under what conditions or circumstances property shall be so 
acquired. This important question is dealt with chiefly in 
sections 2 and 5; of which the latter treats of property coming 
to women married before the Act’s commencement by a sub- 
sequently accruing title, and the former deals with the property 
of women married after the Act’s commencement. It will be 
observed that property belonging to women married before the 
Act’s commencement, the title to which has already accrued, or 
shall accrue at any time during the residue of the now current 
year, before the commencement of the Act on the first of January 
next, is left untouched and remains subject to the existing law. 

It will be convenient to refer first to the section which affects 
women already married ; that is, section 5 :— 

“5, Every woman married before the commencement of this Act sball be 
entitled to have and to hold and to dispose of in manner aforesaid as her 
separate property all real and personal property, ber title to which, whether 
vested or contingent, and whether in possession, reversion, or remainder, shall 
accrue after the commencement of this Act, including any wages, earnings, 
money, and property so gained or acquired by her as aforesaid.” 


So far as wages and earnings are concerned, this. enaetment 
only repeats, with reference to all wages and earnings, the 
provisions of section 1 of the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1870. The words “so gained or acquired by her as aforesaid,” 
apparently refer to the words of section 2 of the new Act, “ gained 
or acquired by her in any employment, trade, or occupation, in 
which she is engaged, or which she carries on separately from her 
husband, or by the exercise of any literary, artistic, or scientific 
skill.” Here the words, “ which she carries on,“ seem to contem- 
plate trade carried on by her by herself, and the words, “in which 
she is engaged,” seem to contemplate trade carried on in partner- 
ship. But it is to be noticed that the new Act suggests by its 
punctuation that the words, “ separately from her husband,” relate 
only to the words, “which she carries on”’; and that a married 
woman’s earnings in any trade “in which she is engaged,” even 
though it be in domestic guasi-partnership with her husband, will 
will also be her separate estate under the future law. The Act 
of 1870 contains no such suggestion ; and it is not probable that 
the present Act will be differently construed. 

So far as items of property other than wages and earnings are 
concerned, the present Act effects a great theoretical extension of 
the principle of its predecessor; the latter (so far as the present 
branch of the subject is concerned) affecting only (1) personal 
property coming to a married woman by an intestacy ; (2) personal 
property coming to her by deed or will, and not exceeding £200 
in value ; and (3) the rents and profits of real estate descending to 
her by an intestacy. The new enactment differs from the old in 
some important respects, not only abolishing the maximum limit 
formerly imposed upon personal property coming to the married 
woman by deed or will, and securing to her the rents and profits 
of real estate coming to her otherwise than by an intestacy; but 
also conferring upon her absolute power to dispose of the corpus 
of all her real estate without her husband’s concurrence. 

We have already said that, in our epinion, there is reason to 
doubt whether the practical effect of this seemingly wide enact- 
ment will be very great. It is probable that the superseded 
enactment applies to nearly every case in which unsettled prop- 
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ever does actually come to a married woman ; and it is toler- 
ably certain that the of the old Act entertained this 
opinion. This is, in the reason which is commonly given 
for the shape taken by sections 7 and 8 of the Act of 1870. 
Since the 
fering with the effect of existing or future settlements, it follows 
that, in so far as the above-mentioned opinion is well founded, this 
important-looking change in the law will practically have very 
little operation. 

With regard to the effect of the section now under considera- 
tion, some curious doubts might be raised, which were evidently 
not foreseen, and have therefore not been provided against. What 
is the effect of the section upon the marriage settlements of 
women already married which contain covenants to settle after- 
acquired pro. of the wife? Section 19, to which we have 
above alluded, which provides that the Act shall not interfere with 
settlements, does not seem to affect this question ; for a covenant 
to settle does not seem to be a settlement. In modern settle- 
ments such so-called covenants are commonly (but not very 
properly) expressed in the form of an “agreement and 
declaration,” which is construed as a covenant, although it 

is more properly adapted to serve as a bar to an equity. 
a that some perty should devolve, in right of a 
title accruing after the Act’s commencement, upon a woman 
previously married ; and suppose, further, that she should refuse 
to settle, or concur in settling, it. What would be the result? 
Could a decree for specific ormance of her quasi-covenant or 
contract be obtained against her, followed by an attachment for 
contempt if she should refuse to obey it? We find nothing in the 
Act to warrant this conclusion. Such a proceeding seems to have 
no resemblance to the civil suits contemplated in section 1; and, 
if possible, it seems to have still less resemblance to the criminal 
proceedings contemplated in section 16; nor do we perceive that 
it comes under the head of a husband suing his wife “for a tort,”’ 
even granting this last proceeding to be within the purview of 
section 12. It may perhaps be suggested that the wife could, in 
such a case, be pe for damages, to be recovered out of her 
separate estate, for her breach of contract. This may, perhaps, 
be not improbable; but we must take account of all its possible 
contingencies. The wife might have no separate estate except 
the separate estate in dispute; and since she was not possessed of, 
or even entitled to, this property at the time when she entered 
into the alleged contract, a grave question arises, whether the 
contract in any way binds it. The contract would certainly not 
have bound it, independently of the Act; and this suggests yet 
another question :—Has section 1, sub-section (4), a retrospective 
effect? and does it apply to contracts made before the commence- 
ment of the Act? Its language seems rather to suggest the 
contrary ; but the canons of interpretation in use at the present 
day are so largely determined by the necessity of finding some 
meaning for obscurities, andare capable of effecting such odd results, 
that we will not venture to give any decided opinicn. 

So far we have been considering only the difficulty of compel- 
ling the wife to fulfil her guasi-contract. But other questions may 
arise ex parte mariti. If it should be found impossible to compel 
the wife to fulfil her contract, it will follow that the husband also 
will have failed to fulfil his. Could he then be sued for this 
breach? There is no doubt whatever, that A. is competent, if 
he chooses, to covenant with B. that C. shall do something; and 
then, if C. refuses, it is no defence, in an action by B., for A. to 
plead that he has done his very best to persuade C. to fulfil the 
covenant. We think that all the above-mentioned questions 
deserved from the ingenious framers of the Act a great deal more 
attention than they appear to have received. 

There is no need to cite at length section 2, which deals with the 
pro of women married after the Act’s commencement. In 
such cases, “all real and personal property,” whether belonging 
tu the woman at the time of marriage, or subsequently acquired by 
her, is made her “separate property.” Our remarks upon the 
limited practical scope of section 5 are equally applicable to sec- 
tion 2; but the latter, apparently by happy accident rather than 
design, is somewhat less awkwardly contrived, though not less 
awkwardly worded. Its general effect will sufficiently appear from 
the foregoing remarks. 

Though there is no reason to suppose that marriage settlements 


t Act expressly abstains (section 19) from inter- | p 


will be less useful, and therefore less usual, — 5 
mencement than they are now, it may perhaps is a 
very doubtful conclusion) become customary to insert only in 
special cases the provision for the settlement of after-acquired 
roperty, which is now inserted almost as a matter of course. If 
this should be the case, any inconvenience which may be caused 
by doubts such as those ubove mentioned, will tend to diminish 
with the progress of time. Moreover, there seems to be no doubt 
that, if the settlement were executed after the Act's commence- 
ment, the wife might be sued upon the contract and the judg- 
ment would bind the after-acquired pro’ in dispute. 

The main interest and importance of the Act is contained in 
the sections which we have noticed. There remain numerous 
further details, some of which are too curious to be 
over in silence. We reserve some mention of these for a con- 
cluding article. 


A 








REVIEWS. 


BILLS OF SALE ACTS, 


Tue Law Retatine ro Brits or Satz; wire Norzs vron Fravpvent 
AssIGNMENTS AND PREFERENCES, AND THE Docruins or Rupursp Ownzr- 
sup IN Banxruproy. By Srvuarr Macasxim, Barrister-at-Law. 
Butterworths. 

Tue Law or Brits or Satz, a8 Moprerep sy THe Brus or Sate Act 
(1878) Amenpmenr Act, 1882. By H. Newson, Barrister-at-Law. 
W. Clowes & Sons. 

A Concrsz, Practica Treatiss on THE Law or Brits or Sare, Emprac- 
ING THE Brits or Satz Acts or 1878 anp 1882. By Joun Inpzrmaze, 
Solicitor. Stevens & Haynes. 


The Act for the amendment of the law with regard to bills of sale, 
which comes into operation upon the Ist of November next, is already 
proving a copious source of literary activity. Of the books already 
before us (to others of which we shall refer next week) some aim merely 
at being immediate practical guides to the practitioner in the perplexity 
in which he is now likely to find himself, others attempt a more general 
statement of the law; and amongst the writers who have had the latter 
object in view, Mr. Macaskie appears to us to be facile princeps. 
endeavour has been to produce an exhaustive text-book upon 
law relating to bills of sale. The accuracy of such a book is only 
ascertained by the test of a constant practical reference to it. 
Macaskie’s work is certainly worthy of being submitted to 
Neither confining himself to general propositions on the one 
cumbering his pages with the special facts of reported cases 
he states the effect of all the decisions of the courts with that 
cision, and lucidity which indicate a complete mastery 
It may be doubted perhaps whether the “ * 
ment here adopted, by which each section of an Act is 
a separate disquisition, is the most useful where an 
ing to write, not upon a single Act of Parliament, bu' 
branch of the law. But the usefulness of the method 
judged by the success attained in dividing the subject 
need for reiteration or constant cross-references, and 
upon this point no room for adverse criticism. A noteworthy 
the book is the reference to every series of reports in which each case 
cited is to be found, and another is the use made of the cases to be found 
in the subsidiary but not in the authorized reports (for instance, we find, 
turning haphazard over the pages, cases cited on pp. 42, 47, 60, 77, 83, 
97, 109, 112, and 162 which are in the Wsexty Reporter 
alone). Indeed, the book is essentially a text-book or statement 
of the law as it is to be found in the decided cases. With re- 
gard to the doubts to which the practitioner will be introduced 
by the operation of the Act of 1882, not much light is here, 
perhaps can be anywhere, given. Modest opinions offered 
some of the questions of construction which that raises. 
these difficulties are not completely discussed, or 
witness the author’s silence upon the doubts arising the meaning 
of almost every section of the Act by reason of the timitation of its 
operation to bills given by way of security for the 
A statement of the law as it is, however, is more 
text-writer’s opinion with regard to what it is likely hereafter 
to be, and it is in this regard that we commend Mr, Macaskie’s book to 
our readers, 

With regard to Mr. Newson’s little book, not much more 
than that it contains a neat and handy t of the Acts 
of the chapters are fair summaries of the law. The 
said, however, to have that grasp of the general subject 
make his book a satisfactory guide to persons 
elements of it, and those who are already so acquain 
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more comprehensive treatment of the subject than they 
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For short, clear, practical directions as to the future dealing with 
property by means of bills of sale, and for an outline of principles which 
‘will make the general of the law easily comprehensible to those 
not familiar with it, Mr. Indermaur's volume, which is nearly of the 
same size as that last noticed, may be found very useful. There are 
passages which contain propositions requiring qualification or increase of 
precision, as where ‘‘ the only things on the demised premises excepted 
from the landlord's right ”’ of distress are enumerated absolutely, without 
reference to statutory exceptions, such as those created in respect of 
hired machines in factories by 6 & 7 Vict. c. 40, and in fespect of rolling 
stock by 35 & 36 Vict. c. 50 ; and where, in the section upon the order 
and disposition clause, the author seems to say that, after the Ist of 
November, 1882, the security of a registered bill of sale holder will need to 
be perfected by getting the goods out of the grantor’s apparent posses- 
sion—a statement which is perfectly unintelligible, and which must be due 
to some slip in the writer’s English similat to that which, on page 13, 
causes him, by the omission of the word except, to state the exact con- 
trary of what he intends. But, in spite of such minor errors as thése, 
the book appears to be meritorious both in style and substance ; and we 
may add that the suggestions which it contains as to the probable con- 
struction of the new Act are generally judicious and reasonable. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ACCOUNTANTS AGAIN, 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal.] 


Sir,—The Principal of Owens College in a recent speech, of which I 
enclose a newspaper account, refers to examinations proposed to be held by 
the New Chartered Institute of Accountants, the subjects including “ con- 
siderable knowledge of certain branches of English law, as, for example, 
the rights and duties of liquidators, trustees, and receivers, the principles 
of the mercantile law, and the law of arbitrations and awards ”’ ; and offers 
to assist students: Would itbethe correct thing for the solicitor branch 
of the profession to boycott any member of the bar who might be the 
lecturer selected for the above purpose? I also send you a statutory 
notice for creditors issued by an accountant. Such notices will probably 
become numerous after a few examinations have been held. 

These matters may not be sufficiently important to engage the attention 
of the Law Society, but may have some interest for your readers. C. 








CASES OF LAST WEEK. 


BEFORE THE VACATION JUDGE, 


Orpzr or Revivor—Orp, 60, xn. 4—Forzicn Execurors.—In the case 
of Morrice and others v. Smart and others, before North, J., on the 11th inst., 
counsel moved to discharge an order which had been made for reviving this 
suit against new defendants, who were the foreign executors of Smart, the 
original defendant. Smart had died abroad of property in New 
South Wales and not having any rag ce in this country, afd his will had 
been proved in the New South Wales courts by the new defendants. Smart 
had been an accounting patty in default. The plaintiffs had obtained the 
common order of revivor upon the representation that Smart was dead, and 
that the new defendants were bis personal representatives. Counsel 
for the plaintiffs contended that under ord. 50, r. 4, the foreign 
execators were properly made parties ; that they were Smart’s personal repre- 
sentatives, and, inasmuch as he had no property elsewhere than in New South 
Wales, his only possible representatives ; that there was a ‘‘ transmission ” of 
Smart's ‘interests * and “ liabilities ” to them within the meaning of ord. 50, 
r. 4, and thet if not, the plaintiff's action would be defeated by defendant’s 
deata, which was what the rule aimed at preventing. They relied upon the 
case of Jameson v. Marshall, decided by his lordship in the early part of this 
year, and which was reported in 46 L. T. N.8.480. Norrtn, J., after referring 
to the report of Jameson v. Marshall, said that there was some etror some- 
where. He was quite satisfied he had not decided the case as reported in the 
Law Times, or at any tate hs had not intended so to decide it. In any case, 
the decision as reported was wrong, and was not binding upon him. It was 
clear that foreign executors of a foreign estate could not take in this country 
any “ transmission of interest or liability” without obtaining representation 
here. The order of revivor was wrongly obtained, and most be discharged 
with costs, to inelude the costs of the conditional appearances entered by the 
foreign executor. 





On Wednesday a meeting — 2 for the city of Manchester was held 
for the purpose of considering the appointment of a successor to the late Mr, 
Higson, who was cletk to the justices for a period of forty-three years. It was 
unanimously resolyed that Mr. Samuel Millner Barton, solicitor, of Manches- 
ter, who bas been officially connected with the police-court for a considerable 


numiber of years, should be appointed to succeed Mr. Higson. 








SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY, 
[From ovr Specrat Rerorrer. ] 


The Incorporated Law Society held its ninth annual provincial meetin 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 17th and 18th inst., at the Royal if 
tution, Albion-street, Hull. 

The members were warmly welcomed to the town by the Mayor of Hull, 
Mr, Alderman Leake, who wore his chain of office. He remarked that the 


Tuomas Pare, of London, President of the Incorporated Law Society 
then took the chair. 3 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDREss. 


The Presrpent delivered the opening address, 

After some introductory observations he said :—As years roll on, the diffi- 
culty of those filling the position I have now the honour to hold in finding 
a fit subject for an opening address on these occasions increases, The 
special branches of our profession which can be made generally interesting 
are few, and several of these have been dealt with some of my pre- 
decessors in a way which leaves no room to follow them, until the ay 
— m Aewead tos onc? wands ype he page me oy I have, - 
lore, after consideration, deemed it expedient to devote this address to a 


general survey of the results of the more nied) power ——— chiefly 
y. 
su 


duty was doubly —— inasmuch ss he himself was & lawyer. Mr. 


to that of the session just virtually concluded) ae lawyers, 
accompanied by a few remarks = oe ects, which may be 
interesting to those present. It be — I think, that although; 
according to the general opinion the session has almost wasted in the 
apparently everlasting discussions upon Irish affairs, this is by no means 
an accurate view as those legislative measures which are speciall 
interesting to us, and that the alterations made in more than one importan' 
branch of our law have been greater and more extensive than for some 
years past, while in another direction a step has been taken towards that 
—— = —* desirable, but has hitherto * 80 pares of 
attainment. I would pro; commencing our survey with real property 
law. There must be fag 1 this room, whose entry into the pilav a ved 
like my own, nearly co ided with the time at which the first impulse 
of the reforming movement was felt, and who had, as it were, to commence 
their studies in this branch with some research into the black letter law of 
fines and recoveries before they had been abolished by Brodie’s masterl 
statute, and who had to trace the logical and beautiful sequences t 
which the now almost f Fearne led the student in the abstruse 
subject of the law of con t remainders. I will not take up your time 
further referring to the which followed during the earlier years 
the present reign, and which up to the year 1879 were ee Hse to 
you in the exhaustive paper on the subject, read at the Cam meeting 
of our society in that year, by one of my predecessors 
Lawrence’s address contained a long series of recommendations of further 
law, a large number of which 


ch and improvements in real 
have since substantially carried out the enactments we are about 


to consider ; and it is, I think, a subject of legitimate pride to us, that in 
lieu of the obstructive tendencies and passive resistance to all with 
whish our profession is frequently credited, the fact should be that the 
most im t practical su; which have of late years been made 
towards removing the remaining anomalies, and agg tee a practice of 
our real y law, owe their origin to a solicitor. cing, there- 
fore, with the — — of real property law, we shall find it convenient 
to consider together the Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and 1882. The lead- 
ing provisions of the former will ere have become familiar to the great 
majority of us. It is, I think, indisputable that the effect of these Acts 
will be to bring about very much of a revolution in conveyancing practice 
as hitherto carried out; for not only will the common conveyancing docu- 
ments be reduced to brief dimensions in the great majority of cases, but 
alterations of detail on various points of law ng chiefly upon convey- 
ancing practice have been made, The provisions of the Vendor and Pur- 
chaser Act, 1874, as to title and evidence of title, are supplemented and 
completed, so that a number of the ordinary conditions of sale can hereafter 
be dispensed with. Covenants ad ang cre of deeds will share the fate 
of their old and long deceased relations, assignments of satisfied terms, The 
meaningless duplicate receipt for the consideration money on deeds is 
abolished, and common sense has in the enactment, that a 
solicitor acting for a client and o 
presumed to be clothed with authority on his behalf to receive for him the 
purchase or mortgage money payable thereunder, The provisions affect- 
ing leases, as to € of rent, covenants, and conditions, are also 
plainly in accordance with the requirements of modern business, as well as 
the valuable sections limiting res the powers of forfeiture of 
leases. Leasehold interests, o ly in cities, have become so 
important, that it is almost matter for wonder how this necessary amend- 
ment in the law, which has been long called for, can have beén delayed 
until now. The necessity of referring to survivorship in giving powers to 
joint trustees, and in 7 oe panne, & eee ae 
Cranworth’s Act is partially oe and fuller and more useful 
wers for and trustees, which are to be incident to all fu 

——— substituted, The mortgagor is to have (as certainly be t 
the right of getting at his deeds, and the unfair consolidation rule as to 
will in future transactions be greatly restricted, and practically 

abolished. Objection has been taken, I think without reason, to the power 


to to leases without the concurrence of mortgagees, 
C72 ccd thous te cme Gaisiens Go cake a stipulation to the con- 
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in this chair, Mr. ° 
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gage estates will, it is se bubeped. be finally and successfully abrogated, and 
these are for all to devolve upon the personal representative, A 
provision of the Act of 1881, which will be found usefal, and was much 
wanted, is that enabling a retiring trustee to get discharged in many cases 
without the necessity of appointing a new trustee at the time. So also the 
special powers given to the court in the case of sales of land subject to 
incumbrances or charges which could not otherwise be discharged. The Act 
of 1882 contains provisions under which official searches can be made for 
judgments and other incumbrances ; and purchasers, including 
trustees and solicitors, will be protected against all the consequences which 
may arise from a defective search. It is to be regretted that these are not 


(perhaps under the circumstances they could not be) extended to searches | erty, 


in a register county which (as we all of us know in Middlesex, and as, I 
presume, you know in Yorkshire) in the case of vendors having extensive 
dealings with land or house property, form a serious addition to the 
purchaser's expenses, which wil!, under the proposed new scale of payment, 
fall upon his solicitor. This Act also contains a desirable provision restricting 
the effect of constructive notice to cases in which it arises in the same trans- 
action, and another enabling parties to appoint separate sets of trustees 
where, on avy appointment of new trustees, any portion of the trust 

has come to be held on distinct trusts from any other portion, and 
it altera the 79th section of the Fines and Recoveries Act, and the corres- 
ponding seotion of the Irish Act, so that in future acknowledgments by 
married women will only require a single commissioner. The two Acte 
contain some new and very valnable provisions on the subject of powers 


of attorney. Not only are all payments made and acts done in good faith 
under such powers as the death, bankruptcy, &c., of the 
donor, but may now be made expressly irrevocable either altogether or 
for a fixed not exceeding one year from date, and in such cases are 


not to be revoked without the concurrence of the douee, nor by the death, 
—2* * + oat ae oe 
uring the currency of the power ; protection ven to a purchaser 
—— taken under the weal againat any acts done by the donor in viola- 
tion of the last-mentioned provision, or against any of the circumstances 
therein mentioned having to him. These will no doubt be found 
very useful and will much facilitate the settlement of purchases 
and other matters in which persons li in distant colonies, or other parts 
of the world, are interested, A section of the Act of 1882 also imposes a 
restriction on executory limitations, and two others extend or clear up 
doubts upon two of the sections of the Act of 1881 relating to long terms 
and re-conveyances of mortgages. The main object and alm of the 
Settled Land Act is evidently to put into the hands of the tenant for life of 
a settled estate the fullest powers of g and improving it and con- 
g its alienation which can be given consistently with due protection 
of the interests of those entitled in remainder, and to remove as far as 
possible all those evils which have arisen or been supposed to arise from the 
evious state of the law to the prejudice of those interested in settled 
with owners in fee simple. No doubt these evils were 

the older forms of settlement in use during previous genera- 
3 and they — from time to time 

legislation, some 

ve resistance which 
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it 
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the 

their powers of sale where there was not a di 6 t 
ese 
will probably, with the view which is likely to be taken 
by our courts at the t day, be i inapplicable to the 
exercise by tenants for life of the * of sale given them by the new Act, 
or at all events their operation will be greatly limited by the number of ex- 
press objects enumerated in the Act for which the money arising from sales is 
to be applicable towards the improvement of the estate; and the powers 
of re-investment given by the first clause of the 21st section, which extends 
the usual inéerim power of investment in Three per Cents. to railway deben- 
ture stock. The 22nd section directs that these investments, if made, shall 
not be altered without the consent of the tenant for life, and thus seems to 
fmply that such investments are no longer to be considered as interim only. 
It cannot be questioned that the effect of all these enactments, taken together, 

must be pai to simplity and facilitate all dealings with real estate, an 
to as an extent as the habits of the present generation of 

lishmen will allow; for the idea of assimilating transfers of real pro 
to of consolsis only put forward by those who are em | unacg 

with the various modes in which an owner of English land expects to be 
able to deal with it, and any attempt to interfere with which he would 
rightly resent as a breach of his liberty. It is not unreasonable to anticipate 
that the ease with which, under the facilities now given, all necessary deal- 

ings in connection with real estate can be m will mitigate, if not sto 
for some time to come the cry for a general registry, which has in fact greatly 














expense upon owners of property, and in the is, 

no ® sagestes Of thecal: iages ane Cney ae a of caveats—would 

but partially answer the chief purpose a register is ‘to serve; for the 
ve 


equitable titles (including those to all protected by caveats) would ha 
to be investigated in every case of pan 
register of thie kind in new countries like 
— majority of dealings with land are by way ef 
ischarge, is no evidence of what would be the t here ; 
a matter of tolerably safe prediction, that if ever such a register should become 
compulsory in this country, the members of our profession would 
and immediate recipients of any benefits to 
view expressed above is at least a disinterested 
— of —- Act of = ye oe rae arty a 
interest; our pression ly 
legal ancestors of two or three generations 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, marks 
at a complete reversal, at all events as regards 
law doctrine of the identity of busbend and 
made by the latter of all her rights of property 
may be briefly, and not inaccurately, deseri 
of provisions under which a m woman will. 
, be put as nearly as possible in the same 
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after the 1st of January, 1883, every 
ing and disposing of all classes of property, 
suing and being sued thereon as if she were 
entered into by her is to be deemed to be entered 
separate estate, unless the contrary be shown ; and 
devolving upon married women after the above 
separate property (section 5), though this (by 
prejudice to any provisions in any setélemen 
ment made either before or after marriage. 
after the commencement of the Act, everything 
of marriage, or may afterwards become entitled 
disposal, subject always, as above referred to, to 
for settlement. A wife may lend to her husband out of her separate property, 
but in case of his bankruptcy is literally treated as a sleeping partner, and her 
proof against his estate is to be postponed to that 
8), and any property over which she may have and exercise a 
of appointment is made subject to ber debts and other liabilities (section 4). 
The Act contains provisions enabling every married woman to hold and trans- 
fer all kinds of onal investments in her own name and without 
currence of her husband ; and she may hold such investments in her own name 
jointly with other persons than her husband. She is to be liable after marriage, 
to the extent of her separate property, for al] debts, contracts, or costs made or 
incurred before marriage, and as —— ber and her husband, —* there be 
any agreement between them to the contrary, primarily so ; buat subject 
to this provision her husband is also to be liable for all such and liabili- 
ties to the extent only of the property acquired by him throug 
therefore, any married woman should after marriage give up 
she clearly may do) all or any part of her separate property, 
to this extent, and if the wife have no sufficient separate 
(but apparently not otherwise) to her ante-naptial debts 
if the husband and wife are (as the Act directs they may 
any such ante-nuptial engagement, or if the husband alone is 
found he is not liable in respect of property acquired 
have judgment for bis costs of defence, whatever may be 
—— against — br husband —* en are to have 
remedies against other ia respect property 
The wife is also (section 12) to have criminal remedies 
for the protection and security of her separate" 
not to be exerciseable while the parties live together, 
—— wrongfully taken by the husband where 

is wife. Section 16 gives i 
against the wife. Every married woman will, « 
tion, be capable of becoming an executor or 
will be responsible for all the legal liabilities of 
is also to be subjected to the same liabilities for 
band, children, and grandchildren as the busband 
Married Women’s Property Acts of 1870 and 1874 are 
which contains, in substitution for some of the clauses 
much fuller and more satisfactory power to the hasband 
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surances on life for the mutual t of each other and the children of the 
marriage. Under the old Act the was only given to the husband, and 
if the life feli in, the insurance company could in most cases not obtain any 
discharge for the policy moneys, ex wpe we ee 
——— he new Act pro mo Gamten OS See 
either by the policy or any memorandum under appoint a trastee or 
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duly appointed, or in 
thereof to the insurance offi 
insured, shall be a discharge 
generally appear to be well conceived, and in 
ee ee ere protected as they are 
against frauds by a wife upon her hasband, or 
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creditors, I see nothing in them of which husbands have a right to complain. 
It can hardly, however, be antici that an Act making such sweeping 
changes in what was once one of the main principles of our law 
can take effect without giving rise to some litigation, and it has already been 
remarked that the present law of the wife’s right to pledge her husband’s 
credit as his agent for necessaries will probably have to be reconsidered, and 
that circumstances must arise in which the rule laid down in Debenham v. 
Mellon and other cases will have to be modified. For the presumption of the 
wife’s right as her busband’s agent to pledge his credit was obviously mixed 
up with and derived from her common law right to be maintained by him, and 
this again bad its origin in the old doctrine of the merger of all the civil 
rights of the wife in her husband on marriage. But now it would appear that 
in every case in which the wife orders articles from a tradesman she is to be 
presumed to make her separate estate liable unless where the contrary is shown 
(¢.g., if she orders them in ber husband’s name, and they are articles as te which 
her right to pledgehis credit could be inferred fromthe circumstances). Astrades- 
men will not always know what ladies have and what have not separate estate, 
they may sometimes be pleced in a difficulty whom to sue. These, however, 
are small matters, and the Act is, on the whole, a large step in what the 
majority will consider the right direction. Mr. Druce’s address at our last 
provincis] meeting contained some very sensible and judicious remarks upon 
the difficult subject of the codification of various branches of our law. Few 
of us then anticipeted that an attempt in this direction would have been 
successfully made during the last session. This has been done in respect of 
the law of bills of exchange, cheques, and promissory notes, a subject, I need 
hardly say, of considerable importance to ali members of the community who 
have anything to do with mercantile transactions. The Bill is understood to 
have been drawn by Mr. M. D. Chalmers, whose valuable and clearly arranged 
treatise on the subject will be known to many of you. The care and attention 
which he has evidently bestowed upon it, and the names of the members of the 
Select Committee in each House of Pariiament to which the Bill was referred, and 
who devoted a more than usual amount of trouble to the consideration of its 
nomerous details, are the best guarantees we can bave for the work baviog 
beea well done, of which time and experience must be the only real tests. The 
professional man and his client will now both have the advantage of being able 
to find the whole of this important branch of Jaw comprised in an Act of 100 
sections arranged under convenient heads. The 74th section of the Act, 
which was introduced in the Lords’ Committee, contains provisions in the 
case of non-presentation of cheques for payment and the failure of the banker 
on whom they are drawn, which will to some extent modify, but in a direc- 
tion which seems just, the law as to the absolute discharge of the drawers as 
it was considered to be settled by previous decisious. The discussion at our 
Brighton meeting last year showed how equally opinion was divided amongst 
us as to the policy which should govern legislation in reference to the vexed 
question of bills of sale. Most of us were probably disposed to take the view 
avstractedly, that there was no reason why a poor man possessed of farniture 
or other moveable chattels should be deprived of the ordinary right, which 
possessors of all other classes of property enjoy, to raise money upon the 
security of his chattels if he could find people to lend it. On the other band, 
there were many who said that whatever might be the abstract merits 
of the —* it was found in mond + the classes who were most 
borrow spon their sm moveable property were so «xposed to 
oppressive treatment from the worst kind of moneylenders, that it «as to the 
interest of the community at large that they should to a certaia extent be 
the 8 their own follies or necessities, 
their rights of borrowing upon such securities limited and prescribed. 
This latter has been the view ultimately taken by the Legislature, which, 
coming into operation on the Ist of 
ary — Geen ea 
is Vv ‘apparently not only as 
— third parties, as between grantor and grantee) unless 
seven clear days after execution (section 8), Aschedule of the effects 
comprised is compulsory, and it will not have operation over any other or 
over after-acquired property, but actual growing crops are exempted from 
the operation of this provision, and also new plant or trade machinery put 
up in substitution for any mentioned in the schedule, This Act is to be 
of 1878, and therefore it would 
the new Act and the 5th section of the 
of a factory comprising any 
of 1878 til ————— 
must i 
an addition to the buildings and 
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will be put upon these inconsistent clauses of the Act, The 
result of bills of sale void which are not registered 
seven days, seem to have been to give full effect, even as 








Act. The special requirements of the Act of 1878, as to the execution and 
attestation by a solicitor of bills of sale, is done ‘away with after the lst 
of November, 1882, and only the ordinary a required, As to the 
bill of sale itself, not only is a form given in the schedale of the Act, but 
the unusual provision made that the instrument shall be void unless “‘ made 
in accordance with” the form. What construction will be put upon these 
words, or why they were used instead of the more ordinary phrase ‘‘ in the, 
form or to the effect” of that given in the Act, I have not seen explained ; 
and it seems at first sight undesirable that the security of any document of 
importance should depend upon the verbal memory of the practitioner, or 
upon his having a copy of the Act at hand whenever he is called on to 
i a secarity. With the exception of the Inferior Courts Judgments 
tension Act, 1882, which will enable the holders of jadgments of in- 
ferior courts in Eogland, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, to utilize these 
judgments in corresponding courts in other parts of the United Kingdom 
without the necessity of bringing fresh ions, and of a section in the 
County Courts and Salaries Act, which repeals the unrepealed portion 
of the Qlet section of the 9 & 10 Vict, c. 95, and prohibits the 
recovery of fee or reward for appearing or acting on behalf of 
any other party in a proceeding in a county court by any other person 
og solicitor ¢ * Supreme Court, I ‘we — now exhausted 
e legislation o t session specially interesting our ‘ession, 
Nothing has been done or attempted in bankruptcy, though doubtless this 
—— subject will receive the early attention of the re. 
Within the experience of many of us, public opinion has compl swung 
away from what has been termed the official side of the pendulam towards 
the plan of leaving entire control of the estate in the creditors’ hands, and 
having learned by bitter experience that in a considerable —— of 
cases this control is found in practice either not to exist or to be so weakly 
(and occasionally, I fear, corruptly) exercised as to be inoperative for any 
useful purpose, it is now swinging back again with full be ro towards the 
official side, in which direction any forthcoming changes of the bankruptcy 
law are almost certain to be made. The risks in this direction arise 
the delays and red-tapeism which are sure gradually to grow around any 
official system, unless great care is taken to keep them at bay, but this 
ought not to be an insoluble problem ; and they are certainly less serious 
both in kind and degree than those which have been found by experience 
to exist in acting upon the erroneous presumption that creditors may 
always be trusted to look after their own interests. A Bill to consolidate 
and declare the Jaw of —— and another to give still further 
facilities to the enfranchisement of copyholds, were among the many 
legislative projects which broke down owing to the political exigencies of 
the session ; and the same cause prevented any progress being made in the 
very desirable object of enacting a complete code of criminal law. With 
regard to qucasi-legislative changes, the re of the Legal Procedure 
Committee appointed last year by the Lord Chancellor, ther with the 
report of a committee appointed at a meeting of this society to consider 
the recommendations of the first-named committee, are understood to have 
been referred to and considered by the Rule Committee of Judges, who 
have come to their conclusions thereon, and such conclusions are, it is 
believed, being put by skilled draftsmen into the form of new rules to be 
submitted to Parliament in terms of the Judicature Act. Not much of the 
purport of the alterations which the new rules are intended to carry out 
has transpired, but the general impression is that they will tend to the 


and | simplification and partial abolition of the present forms of pleading in the 


more common classes of actions, and it is to be hoped that they will intro- 
duce other considerable improvements, This will be the proper place to 
allude to the proceedings taken during the year upon an Act of the year 
1881 of at moment to our profession. I refer, of course, to the 
Solici Remuneration Act, As you are all aware, this Act was 
wr Pa as a complement to the Convey Act of the same 
session, because it was felt that the alterations made by that Act would 
render more than ever absurd the old method of paying solicitors by the 
length of documents, and that some new mode of remuneration, having 
regard to the professional skill and responsibility incurred rather than to 
verblage, ought to be adopted, You are also aware how the tribunal under 
the Act was constituted, and my excellent friend and immediate predeces- 
sor excused himself last year from offering any remarks upon the subject, 
on the ground of the exceptional duties which were likely to devolve 7 


|| him as a member of the tribunal. In fact Mr. Drace, who worthily 


efficiently represented this society, and bad taken t pains to make 
himself fully master of the subject, attended all the —* meetings of that 
body. They had arrived at their conclusions in the form of a draft order, 
which, by the terms of the Act, they were bound to send to the council of this 
society for their su 6, jast when I had the honour of succeeding to the 
chair; and it fell to my lot to attend the final meeting of the when 
they bad to consider and discuss the suggestions and objections the council 
thought it necessary to make upon the draft, The order, as you are aware, has 
since beeo made, and has resently been circulated among you by the council, 
with a statement by them in reference thereto. It is unnecessary for me 
to add to that statement, but perhaps I may be permitted to sty that one main 
reason which induced me, sfter careful consideration, to take the course I did, 
was that, having regard to possible revision of the order at a fature date, it 
might put the profession in a somewhat better position, that one of its special 
representatives upon the tribunal should have dissented from the order as it 
now stands, thongh it is almost unnecessary to state there were many 
of it in which Ifally concurred. It is sstisfactory for me to know that my 
entertained the same view, and had he remsined in office would 
ve acted ia the same manner, Having said thas much, I am sure the meet- 
ing will excuse my sdding that I do not think it would be — or 
or in accordance with the view usually taken in this country of the 
duties of s member of a quasi-judicial tribunal, for me to go into avy further 
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detail here, or to take an active part in the discussion which will probably 
arise on the subject upon one of the papers which will be read to you by-and- 
ye. We have thus rapidly gone through the main features of the year's le 
Jation especially affecting our profession, ‘With the exception of the Settled 
Land Act, which goes toa certain extent — lines, all (the changes 
made have, as regards pra been in the di of simplification, and as 
regerds alteration in the law, in the direction of getting of fictions and 
doctrines or decisions which, often useful or right in their origin, have 
become ill-adapted to the requirements of modern business society. 
Indeed, this has been the constant tendency of our legal legislation during 
the past fifty years. And what immense changes have been made in that 
period, as to almost all the important branches of the law, during the pro- 
fessional life of many still practising! Let us briefly glance at a few of the 
most striking. They may be said to have begun just after the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832, and to have continued almost without interruption to 
the present day. It is not quite fifty years since the Uniformity of Process 
Act (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 39) became law. There are those amongst us who 
can still remember the course of ‘actions before the passing of that most 
vseful statute, and the famous new rules which were contemporary with it. 
‘Those were the days of latitats and original writs, when it was often a 
matter of the gravest consideration in what form an action apparently of the 
simplest character should be brought, for no mistake could afterwards be set 
right, There was no such thing as a consolidation rule in those days, If 
proceedings had to be taken upon a marine policy bearing the names cf 
twenty underwriters (no uncommon case), twenty actions had to be com- 
menced, and it not unfrequently occurred that legitimate costs to the extent 
of several hundred pounds were incurred by the plaintiff's solicitor in a few 
days after the first step in the actions, In pleadings almost every question 
could be raised upon the general issue, and a plaintiff, therefore, hardly ever 
knew what case was going to be set up by the defendant, and had, at enormous 
cost and great risk of failure, to prepare all kinds of evidence accordingly. 
This was altered by the new rules before referred to, under which special 
pleading grew to a sort of science; and these in their turn were displaced hy 
a simpler system with which we are now familiar, originating in the Common 
Law P. ure Act, 1854. County courts were unknown. A tradesman in a 
country district, who had sold goods to the amount of £10, unless he and his 
debtor had the good fortune to reside in some bo: which bad a@ conrt of 
record, bad no remedy against a dishonest debtor, except by action 
in the superior courts. If he laid the venue in London, the costs of 
trial there were too serious to be thought of in small matters, while if 
his solicitor laid it in the country, it could be tried only twice in the 
year, and from July to the following April his debtor could set him at 
defiance. Even the assizes of his county were not always held in a central 
county town, but sometimes in a little place of three or four thousand inhabit- 
antsin one corner of the county with no accommodation, and to which he 
and his witnesses would have to travel perhaps the best part of one hundred 
miles over roads where there. were few coaches and very bad means of 
access. In those days the simplest bill in chancery extended to 100 folios or 
more, and the whole case the plaintiff intended to make had to be put three 
times over, by way of statement, charge, and interrogatory, many of which in 
simple suits, such as those for administration of estates, grew to be fictitious 
in their nature, and merely common form. The defendant’s answer was 
nearly or quite as voluminous, and it took weeks and months to get it in ; 
and it was often years before a cause could be brought completely to issue and 
set down for hearing, when again it had to wait an indefinite period before it 
could be heard. In real property law, before the passing of the Fines and 
Recoveries Act, 1834, if an entail had to be barred, the whole fiction first 
legalized by the decision in Taltarum’s case in the time of Edward IV. had to 
be resorted to at a great cost. It was often very doubtful who should be made 
tenaot to the eroen and if a mistakewas made as to this (and I can 
remember several instances of titles where it bas occurred) the whole thing 
had to be goneover again. Ifa poor married woman inherited a cottage, she 
could only sell it by levying a fine, which involved a cost of perhaps twenty 
or thirty per cent. on its value. Every property of any magnitude had one or 
more satisfied terms assigned to attend the inheritance, to protect it against 
mesne incumbrances, The titles to all these had to be investigated separately 
and traced to the origin of the term, and separate deeds prepared for their 
assignment, which often had to go through the hands of various solicitors 
unconnected with the purchase, whose charges had to be paid by one of the 
unfortunate parties interested. These are only a few of the points in which 
improvements bave been introduced, Many of them were not carried without 
great opposition, and almost all bad to wait for years after their necessity was 
demonstrated tu thoughtful minds by the kind of passive resistance which 
abuses of long standing almost invariably offer to improvement, There were 
not wanting croakers in those days who insisted that the changes proposed 
were undesirable, and who predicted the ruin of the profession as the conse- 
quence of any alteration, just, as I have no doubt, there are some now who 
have been m the same prediction over the more recent changes in con- 
veyancing which we have been considering. I advise the younger members of 
our profession to pay no credit to such vaticinations. The true policy for us to 
} ursue is to be in the foreground of all well-considered improvements, and as 
far ag possible to facilitate the early and easy dispatch of all classes of basi- 
ness, We may rely upon it that as long asthe commerce and business of this 
great country continue to prosper, the amount of professional work will 
increase, though the forms of it may change. The great point to secure the 
future well- of our profession, and to maintain the social standing and 
position to which itis entitled, and which of late years have come to be 
gradually more recognized, is to take care that those entering it should be 
qualbfied, both by education and character, to keep and even to raise the 
standard which it bas now attained, As far as professional education is con- 
cerned, I thiok we may say thet this is now secured by the examinations 
Which this society has from ite earliest days done its best to promote, and 


which at the present time are brought to a condition effectually out 
those who pec unqualified. But the — demon isin 
many respects even more important. an 
e called upon to act has Pa 
present generation. 
the increase in all 
————— 
able Crichton,” with ¢ 
becoming increasingly im ble; but 
and taught how to learn an immense advantage in picking 
ful information in any case of a scientific, 
character which comes before him. I 
beyond my province if I add that 
attainment of that high moral standard 
should all ee ot gogo We 
and occasionally have to something 
mine, who was cut off by long illness premature death 
the bench which he would have adorned, and to 
cess at the bar would certainly have raised 
ence of solicitors was the very reverse of what 
and that so far as he could judge, if 
habit of regulating their actions by as hig 
were obliged to and did observe, the world 
itis. This is the character which I hope our y 
vour to maintain—to avoid anything approaching 
sharpness or trickery in the conduct of their 
to keep a control over their clients in the same 
things, to recollect in their conversation or negotiations with 
brethren, that what they say must be, under all circumstances, 
relied on and kept to. Absolute truth 
relations with each other are the surest 
our business satisfactorily to ourselves and 
res of our fellows and other conseq 
fast practice of these qualities will sesurediy 

Mr. Tovriz (London)’thought that the 
entails should be permitted and the law of primogenitare in 
materially altered. 

Mr. 0. T, Saunpers (Birmingham) remarked that it would 
that the power of re-iaveatment of the an estate which had 
sold by a tenant for life entitled him of 
invest such capital in the purchase, 
been the subject of sale, bat of a 
a leasehold character. Thus, under tl the 
A tenant for life of a large estate might convert 
money,and then apparen’ 
of the money in the 
sixty years’ unexpired term, t 
say twenty-five years of age at the time 
was manifest he would be entitled to “oh te eee 
and 
been contemplated by the framers of the Act, 
serious consequences. The powers given toa 
cepting surrenders of leases and granting fresh leases also appeared to him to 
go too far. Referring to the very animated discussion which took place at 
Brighton last year with respect to bills of sale, he thought those who had 
spcken in opposition to the Act based their 
acquaintance with the valuable evidence to 
He was satisfied the Act would be found to be 
tion of the community. — 

Mr. B. Waxe (Sheffield) spoke in opposition to the 
Property Act, which he looked upon as a step in the direction of 
the marriage tie. He protested against such an A ee 
its being discussed by the law societies throughout country. 
observed that the Bills of Sale Act was one of the greatest pussies that 
ever been invented. 

Mr. Howxert (Brighton) spoke in favour of of sale, and 
instances where persons in Brighton had been from rain by 
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NEXT YEAR'S MEETING. 
The PRESIDENT remarked that the time hed now arrived 
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at least for the vet which was ueually given on these cocasions. 


5 isto!) seconded the motion, which was *8 Mr, 
rE —S—— Mr, Maagicotp ———— 3 — 


(Sheffield), Mr. M. Bareson Woop (Manchester), and ‘ 

Waurms (London), whit Mr. Howser (Brighton), epoke ia opposition. 
motion was mem, con, 

Mr. Munron moved that Plymouth be the next place of meeting. 

4 x (London) seconded the motion. 

The Pxestpent observed that it was usual to wait for an iavitation, and the 


otion ithdrawn, 
ek — ( invited the society to meet there in 1534, 


—— in a position to invite them for 1883. 


THE LONG VACATION. 
Mr, Wrettas Forp (Gray’s-inn, London) read the following — 


Alter some introdaoiory 








, Mr, Porn said that: 
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have been made in the law during the last fifty years than in the preceding 
three centuries. The life of the elder generation of lawyers has been one 
school-time, a never-ending process of learning and unlearning. Besides 
alterations in the law, we have seen the chiefships of the Common Pleas 
and Exchequer extinguished ; almost every part of our legal system has 
been abolished or recast. Only one legal institution remains intact, and 
that is the time-honoured institution known as “the Long Vaca- 
tion.“ This venerable institution has been assailed, and may be 
attacked again ; it is proper therefore that the attention of the profession 
should be directed to its tion. These attacks re-appear annually in 
the daily papers at the end of every summer, when there is a dearth of politi- 
cul news and the courts of law are closed. They mostly proceed from the 
pens of members of the bar who have not yet won their way to fame, and are 
naturally desirous to multiply their chances of early success, and to display on 
a fitting arena the talents of which they are conscious. It would be a short- 
sighted policy to hold cheap and disregard these periodical attacks on the Lorg 
Vacation, because they emanate from men who conceal their names, aud have 
not yet made their mark in the world ; and none the less because one of the 
members of our society hes more than once expressed the same opinion in his 
place in Parliament. It is prudent, therefore, to investigate the merits and 
uses of the Long Vacation, and to ascertain whether it is for the benefit of the 
public and our clients that it should be preserved intact, for if this time-honoured 
institution will not stand that test, it will surely succumb to the assaults 
which annually recur in some portion or other of the London press, Lawyers 
can never expect, and ought not to desire, to preserve a state of things which 
is antagonistic to the general good ; nothing is more certaia than that in the 
long run the interests of solicitors are identical with thcse of their clients. 
What is good for tbe client must, in the end, be the best for the solicitor, and 
it is entirely from this point of view that the question should be argued and 
decided. Is it, therefore, to the benefit of the public that the courts of law 
should be open all the year round? I submit the answer should be ‘‘ No,” for 
the following reasons :—The judges are, for the most part, men long past 
middle life, some well advanced in years. Men who work with the brain 
cannot toil day by day, and every day in the year, with impunity ; they will 
break down and be absent from i if driven too hard, If, therefore, justice 
is to be dispensed every working day throughout the year, the number of judges 
must be multiplied, with a corresponding increase of their satellites. The 
number of masters, chief clerks, taxing masters, and the staff of all the law 
offices generally, must, for the same reasons, be augmented, if the various law 
offices are to be at work de die in diem all the year round. It is easy to see 
that such an alteration would be costly, though it might be difficult to calcu- 
late the exact amount of such additional expense. If chancellors and judges 
require rest, so do advocates. If there is to be no “‘ close time,” the advocate 
who had advised or appeared in court during the earlier stages of an action 
might not be accessible or available when mest needed at the trial, or in the 
Court of Appesl. It is not easy to transfuse into the mind of a substituted 
counsel the res gestas of the earlier proceedings, Still less is it feasible to 
transfuse into the mind cf another solicitor, albeit a partner, all the details, 
cross-considerations, aims, aud objects which ought to be present to the mind 
of a solicitor who tries an important cause, Agaio, much of the success of an 
action depends on the fencing in judges’ chambers ; it is, therefore, essential 
that the managing clerk who conducts it should be always at hand; for the 
knowledge of the details of such fencing, and of the papers, often voluminous 
and multitudinous, cannot be transferred from the mind of the clerk who con- 
ducted the skirmishes into the mind of another clerk who might suddenly 
attempt to take his place. Jt is easy to imagine that the interests of the client 
might suffer if the managing clerk conversant with the various petty, and yet 
oftentimes important, antecedents of an action should not be available either 
in chambers or at the trial. Solicitors and their clerks, as well as judges and 
advocates, need occasional or periodical rest; and as no solicitor cau 
now tell when, or where, or by whom any cause will be tried, I submit that it 
is to the benefit of the suitor that there should be a recognized interval of 
leisure, during which the bench, the bar, solicitors and their clerks, should 
be at liberty to recruit their energies and to prepare for the next campaign. 
Again, if there is no “ close time,” will not scientific witnesses of mark and 

expect larger fees to compensate them for sacrificing the expected 
ramble over the moors of Grea: Britain, or the mountains of Switzerland, 
or the soothing delights of a yachting cruise? Will Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, Sir William Gall, and Sir James Paget be contented to remain in 
England in August and September for the fees which they would sccept at 
other times? Witnesses of eminence, in other walks of life, would require 
additions to their remuneration if they are expected to be available at a 
season of the year devoted to rest aod recreation. Scientific witnesses 
cannot be suddenly replaced. It often happens that their testimony, to be 
of any value, must be bused upon inspection and observation of nataral, 
physical, chemical, or other processes, extending over a lengthened period, 
is is not only supposable, bot it is certain, that suitors would suffer if the 
scientific or skilled who bad been retained months before, should 
be absent when most wanted, and that the expenses of litigation would be 
seriously inflamed if scientific witnesses engage to be at hand at every 
season’ of the year, or their numbers would be swelled, to gaurd against the 
contingency of one or more absentees at the trial. The employment of a 
third connsel would be much more common than it is now, as it would be 
necessary to guard against the contingency of the absence of a single leader, 
aod the devolution of his ag aa upon the inadequate shoulders of 
his jonior. In this assembly 1 need not dilate on the i tion of the 
costs occasioned by a third brief, a third copy of documents used at the 
trial, and of the shorthand writer's notes for the use of a third counsel. 
Whether, therefore, we regard the interests of judges, advocates, solicitors, 
suitors, or the public, it is undesirable that the period of annual relaxation 
stould be annihilated or abridged, and I trust that you will unanimously 
pass the following reeolation :—‘* That the Council of the Incorporated Law 





Society be requested 

quarter to abolish ‘the Long Vacation’ or to its length.” These 
observations are intended to apply strictly to contentious business of an 
ordinary character duricg the Long Vacation, The Vacation Jadges can 
continue to deal with exeeptional cases. It is probable that the dispatch of 
administrative business in the chambers of the equity judges might be 
accelerated and improved by curtailing the Christmas Vacation, The 
Easter and Whitsuntide holidays are already confined within reasonable and 
even narrow limits in those chambers. 

Mr, Stpwey Smirx (London) seconded the motion, 

Mr, W. H. Hersert (London) considered the —— long vacation a very 
great but did not think its entire abolition would be a benefit either 
to the public or the profession. He was, however, in favour of its abridg. 
ment, and he would make it a real vacation, the sole business transacted 
to be confined to simple applications and injunctions, and business of that 
description. 

Mr, E. Kimper (London) thought the maoner in which the business 
was conducted by the Vacation Jadge was a disgrace to our boasted civitiza- 
tion, The burden imposed upon him was far too heavy, for how was it to 
be expected he could decide two hundred cases in three days? He animad- 
verted strongly on the great pressure of business and crowded state of the 
courts, 

Mr, CotBoryxe (Newport) moved as an amendment: “ That, in the opinion 
of the meeting, the Long Vacation might be considerably shortened, to the 
great advantage of the suitors, without any detriment to the interests of the 
profession.” The shortened vacation, however, could not be made an absolate 
vacation, especially in the country, 

Mr. Despennam seconded the amendment. 

Mr, Penntneron (London) observed that a committee of the council had 
passed a special resolution on the subject, which had been adopted unanimously 
ata very large general meeting of the society. That resolution was binding 
on the council, whilst nothing that could be done at this meeting could be 
binding. It would be very unfortunate ifthey were now to er their 
front and adopt such a resolution as that on by Mr. Ford. busi- 
ness of the public ought not to be allowed to come to a stop. 

The amendment was put and carried with only two dissentients, 
then adopted as a substantive motion. 


to resist any efforts that may be made from any 


It was 


THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
COUNTY COURTS. 


Mr. J. T. Woopnovuse (Secretary of the Hull Incorporated Law Society) 
read a paper with this title, as follows :— 

After some observations on the evidence given before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1878 on the jurisdiction of county courts, Mr. 
Woopnouss said : The Bill introduced into Parliament for extending the 
jurisdiction of county courts best known to lawyers is that of the esteemed 
member for our town, Mr. Norwood, which proposes to increase the present 
common law limit of £50 to £200, and further proposes to confer upon. these 
courts the same jurisdiction which they now exercise in all cases for the 
recovery of tenements under the 50th to the 52nd sections of the Act of 
1856, where the value of the premises or the rent payable in respect thereof 
sball not exceed £200. The jurisdiction is now limited to cases where the 
value or the rent payable in respect thereof does not exceed £50, and the 
process is koown as that for the recovery of small tenements, Farther, it is 
proposed to substitute £40 for £20 as the limit of ejectment cases under the 
11th and 12th sections of the Act of 1867, and to empower the court to enter- 
tain actions for damages for malicious prosecution ; and the Bill contains a 
clause increasing the salaries of the judges to £2,000 exclusive of travelling 
expenses, with proper provisions for 2 pension. The only complaint I have to 
make of the Bill is that it does not go far enough, inasmuch as it makes no 
provision for increased equitable jurisdiction, and does not repeal section 39 of 
the Act of 1856. After thorough consideration of this Bill, and the examina- 
tion of upwards of thirty witnesses represen all patties concerned, the 
Select Committee reported : (a) That there should be no increase in the juris- 
diction of me courts protected by costs ; (4) that the court fees payable on 
the plaint should be reduced ; (c) the salaries of the judges should be 
increased to £2,000 per annum ; (@) that a registrar intrusted with the dis- 
charge of judicial functions should not be permitted to practise within his 
district or elsewhere ; and (e) that Mr. Norwood’s Bill be approved and pro- 
ceeded with. The necessity for having some different tribunal from what at 
present exists for the trial of common law cases involving from £50, the 
present limit, to £200, the proposed limit, was, I should have thought, too 
obvious for argument. Mr. Hollams, who occupied the presidential chair in 
succession to Mr, Burton, and who has perhaps had as great, if not greater, 
experience in contentious practice as any other professional man in the city 
of London, in his evidence stated that he believed there was an enormous 
amount of business which is ni in the bud and cannot progress, on 
account of the expense of litigation in the High Court; and added that he 
stopped on an average one case a day of £50 to £200 on the score of expense. 
There are, therefore, hundreds of mercantile men who, having claims for eay 
£100 or somewhat more, advised that they are quite right and are entitled to 
recover, are yet compelled to put up with their loss because the expense of 
litigation in the High Court is so great; and Mr, Hollams expresses his 

inion, ‘ that the system of the hi court is not only not adapted to cases 

£100, but also £200 or even .” Quite recently I had a good illustra. 
tion of thie complaint in my own experience. A client, who was an indorsee 
for value, beld a dishonoured acceptance for £58, and after making the best 
inquiries he could as to the solvency of the acceptor, as he somewhat doubted 
the drawer, sued the acceptor by a specially indorsed writ in the High Court, 
the county court having, of course, no jurisdiction to entertain claim. 
The acceptor ignored application for payment, and the indorsee expected he 





would pay on receiving the writ; but an appearance was entered, and 
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times the amount of the claim. This action, if the law had permitted, could 
have been tried in the county court at a tenth of the coat and in much less 
time ; and this is an illustration of many men’s daily professional experience. 
There are those, however, who, admitting the necessity for some different 
tribunal for dealing with the class of cases I have mentioned, deny the 
expediency of making that tribunal the county conrt, and they desire the 
ereation of a new tribunal, intermediate between the High Court and the 
county court, to be called a district court, but to be, im fact, a branch of 
the High Court, with a judge ranking not so high as a puisne judge of the 
High Court, but higher than a county court judge, and that these district 
courts shall be held cnly at the larger centres of industry. They urge this 
because they to the county courts, and I think their objections may 
be summed up under the following heads :—(1) The public have not 
sufficient confidence in the courts. (2) The judges are not men of sufficient 
ability or experience to make them a competent tribunal to deal with cases 
that would arise under the enlarged jurisdiction. (3) The courts are not 
anitable, because they mix up substantial business with trivial business, 
(4) No proper bar practising before them. (5) Not sufficient facilities for 
obtaining discovery or for hearing interlocutory applications. (6) No 

therefore the contending parties do not know what the other 
admits or disputes. (7) Interference with the business of the assizes, (8) 


Court fees too high. (9) No sufficient appeal. (10) In equity no proper | JY 


machinery for working out decrees or taking accounts. Dealing with the 
first two objections, it seems ising, when Parliament has been for so long 
continually adding to the very limited jurisdiction originally conferred upon 
courts, limited jurisdiction in equity, and, by the Bankruptcy Aot, 

869, unlimited jurisdiction in bankraptc y, that persons should be found to 
question the fitness of the court to deal with a common law action involving 
£200 in valae, or to administer the trusts of a will, or otherwise exercise 
equitable jurisdiction where the assets or property involved amounts to 
£1,000, A county court jadge may now hear and dispose of, on motion on 
the bankruptcy side of his court, an issue involving, and may grant an 
injunction affecting, property of unlimited and, as not unfrequently happens, 
of enormous value ; as, for example, in cases as to the validity of bills of sale, 
the relative rights of trustees and execution creditors, of fraudulent prefer- 
ence, and in the settlement of questions arising under the order and disposi- 
tion clauses of the Bankruptcy Act, and out of the doctrine of “relation 
back,” and may exercise the power of committal for contempt for disobedi- 
ence to orders of the court; and yet where the same issues are raised by 
action at common law (and since the decision of Ex parte Dickin, Re Pollard, 
L. R. 8 Ch, D. 877, they have unfortunately for the pockets of litigants, 
and, as I venture tothink—with all respect to the eminent judges who gave 
that decision—for the proper and economical administration of the law of 
bankruptoy, to be determined by action at law) a county court judge cannot 
entertain them, if the value of the subject-matter of the dispute exceeds 
£50. Nay, the anomaly doea not stop here, for not only may he entertain 
aud adjudicate upon issues in bankraptcy of unlimited amount ; but he hes the 
power—which is not unfrequently exercised—of delegating his judicial func- 
tions in bankruptcy (except that of committing for hap pen to hia registrar, 
who then has the power to exercise the delicate duty of ordering the arreat of 
absconding debtors and of granting search warrants, and may sit and 
determine, either with or without cy Pony issues frequently raised before 
him, involving the sifting of complicated facts, discrimination of conflict- 
ing evidence, as, ¢.g. in a case of “custom” under the 15th section of the 
Bankruptey Act, and the consideration of some of the most difficult and 
abstruse points of law that can be raised, and invariably are raised in any 
bankruptcy issues ; and this anomaly reaches truly the height of absurdity 
when it is remembered that as the law at present stands, a registrar oan- 
not, when exercising -common law jurisdiction, hear in his court any 
defended case, whether it be a servant girl suing her master for a month's 
wages, or however trivial it may be. Those who argue againat any increase 
in the jurisdiction of these courts are bound, therefore, to show that after 
thirteen years’ experience, the judges have not exercised the unlimited 
jurisdiction vested in them by the Bankruptey Act, 1869 (and which prior 
to the check imposed by the decision I have referred to was very extensive 
indeed), with satisfaction to the profession and the public, I challenge 
any person to do so, I am aware that as there is a simple, cheap, and 
valuable system of appeal, there have been in some districts many appeals ; 
but not more in proportion than occur in the higher courte, This displays 
not so much a want of confidence in the tribunal of first instance as the 
necessity of settling by the opinion of the ultimate Court of Appeal, the 
construction of a new Act of Parliament, and in many instances where a 
decision of the county court has been re on appeal to the Vice- 
Chancellor sitting as Ohief Judge, the ultimate Court of Appeal has 
restored the d of the county court judge. Iam not aware that in 
Judge Bedwell’s extensive circuit (which, according to the number of 
ts issued, ranks second of all the courts of Mngland) there have 
more than six appeals in bankruptcy since he sat elght years ago, 

and I believe I am correct in stating that in no single co has a 
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in the county court ; and since the passing 

by which it is provided that all claims of whatever 
must be commenced in the county court, 118 sctions were last year so 
and I am quite satisfied that in the current year they will be 
number, Thisis exclusive of upwards of 10,000 petitions ia liq 
bankraptoy, and of 373 snitsin adwiralty. It is obvions that this result must 
have greatly affected the High Court, whiob, if it had not been relie 

the county court, must have been completely with yee 
number of writs issued in the High Court in 1867 was 127,702. In thesame 
ear was passed the Act which provided that 
able in the Supreme Courts where the cause of action, if in contract, should 
involve an amount legs than £20; and in 1868 fell to 
83,174, being a decrease of 44,528, or nearly a 
issued were 81,778; in 1870 they fell to 72,660 ; 
only 55,783. The county court plaints in 
1,035,311, the High Court writs recovered 
plaints recovered £1,601,648, These figures, I think, answer 
the objections with which I have been dealing, The third 

namely, that substantial cases are mixed up with trivial cases—iaone which 
is no’ exclusively applicable to county courts ; it is a mere matter of classi- 
fication and arrangement, and in all the larger courta now this classification 
takes place. An excellent arrangement, which 
classification to make it perfect, exists at our 
constant etady is to devise the best means for di 
court) sits at Hull three, and sometimes four, 
first day he takes cases in which solicitors are 
sammouses, On the remaining days he takes in 
engaged according to a classified cause list, which is 
a few days prior to the hearing. Each day’s list is 
at the sitting of the court, and the undefended cages 
and the parties at once liberated from further attendance ; only 
remain in the list, This has been proved to work well, and 
such objections as the one I am dealing with, and though more 
different classification would be required with an extended 

isa mere matter of internal arrangement. 
principally disposed of by his able registrar, 
immediately the parties are ready. I will not etey to deal + 
objection as to the bar. Lord Bramwell is of 
be prejadicially affected by the proposed 
jadges are quite satisfied that there is nothing in this objection, and 
bar do go and will go wherever there is business, are 

that the courts form an excellent training school their went 
practice before the higher tribunal. I am quite eatisfied from 
experience that there is nothing tenable in the objections that there are not 
sufficient facilities for obtaining discovery and hearing interlocutory 
cations, The caves even in the High Oourt are not 

discovery is absolutely necessary; it is a species of 
too often used to obtain coats, and is very much 
necessary, with some alterations of the rales of court, drawa more 
upon the lines of the Judicature Rales, no difficulty need be 
The registrar would hear and make upon b ae 
he does now in the district registries of the H to 
judge. This appeal could always be heard within a few bat 

appeals in such interlocutory matters as were n ¥ be rare, and 
would discourage all unnecessary —— ——— by ma the 
applicant, if the court were of that opinion, pay costs, after the resola- 
tion passed last year by the Lord Chancellor's 
to abolish pleadings in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
seriously be contended that they shoald be introduced 
Nor are they in fact, I submit, in the great majority of 
Mr. Hollame, whose opinion must always 
weight, says, “I have always been an 
I think they add seriously to 
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out of ten be sufficient, and let both parties and the court know what the issue 


to be tried was. Time does not permit me at length to deal with the remain- 
ing objections. The High Court will never be short of work; the more 


facilities you offer for litigation the wore work there will be. There is abun- 
dance of work now, and always will be, in the Chancery Division alone to 
occupy the time of the superior court judges, and probably the lords justices 
might then advantageously be saved the necessity of going on circuit. I 
admit the court fees are too high and operate most prejudicially on the 
business of the courts. The mode of appeal is also far from satisfactory. The 
suitor should be allowed to make use of shorthand notes, a8 in admiralty and 
bankruptcy appeals, and I see no reason why the appeal sbould not, as in 
ban and admiralty, be in effect a re-hearing ; but the appellant, as in 
bankruptcy, should be required to give security at the discretion of the court, 
otherwise a successful suitor who was poor might be unduly harassed and 
deprived, by the mere length of his adversary’s purse, of the benefit of his 
jodgment. I strongly advocate the extension of the equitable jurisdiction to 
£1,000, It is said that there has been very little equitable business trans- 
acted in the county courts, but this is due to the niggardliness of the juris- 
diction, The jurisdiction is not in any degree exclusive but concurrent, the 
court fees are high and the professional remuneration very low, and this in a 
great degree e’ plains why the jurisdiction bas been so partially used. The 
machinery, too, provided for by the rules, is ill-considered and not at all 
adapted to small matters, The procedure should be settled by practical men. 
The object has clearly been to copy almost exactly the procedare of the 
High Court, but it is like utilizing a locomotive engine to draw a bath chair. 
In extending the jurisdiction to £1,000, I would either make it exclusive or 
protect it by costs. I venture to predict it would be largely used, and would 
prove a great boon, with a simplified machinery which the judges themselves 
can easily arrange by new rules. There would be no difficulty in working 
out the orders. I have worked three administration suits in the court 
during the past year most satisfactorily, and at much less expense—one of 
them being considerably above the £500 limit, and in which some most import- 
ant points of construction as to the disposition of legacies had to be settled— 
and to argue them in the High Court would have greatly diminished the estate. 
The county court judges were all of opiniou that their several registrars 
were equal to any chief clerks, Under thess circumstances there can be no 
reason to fear that orders once made would not be properly worked out. I 
think this makes out a strong case in support of my contention that the 
equitable jurisdiction should be increased as well the common law jurisdiction. 
In extending the equitable jurisdiction, I would include the jurisdiction to 
entertain petitions for winding up companies under the Companies Acts where 
the nominal capital of the company did not exceed £10,000. The procedure 
and machinery of the Chancery Division are too elaborate and costly for wind- 
ing up small companies, and too often the expense entailed consumes all 
available assete. Sorely if the county court is the proper and cheapest 
tribunal to administer an insolvent estate of a private trader where the assets 
and liabilities are unlimited, it is as competent, and should be the tribunal to 
have the charge of winding up an insolvent business carried on by a 
number of traders incorporated as one person under the Companies Acts, To 
give the judges ample time to deal with the additional work that would be 
cast upon them by an increased jurisdiction, I would intrust the registrars 
with the power of hearing common law cases up to £5 or £10, with a right of 
appeal to the judge ; and where a point of legal or mercantile importance was 
involved in any case within this Hmit, as, for example, in the case of the con- 
struction of a charter-party, the solicitor on either side should be at liberty to 
mark it for heaziog before the judge ; and it would then be desirable to give 
effect tothe resolution of the House of Commons’ Committee that registrars should 
not, where they exercise judicial fanctions, also curry on private practice, To 
make the courts more workable and more efficient, certain reforms must 
inevitably be introduced. Firat, the court fees must be reduced. At present 
a suitor on ordinary plaint pays, up to £20, 1s. in the pound on entering 
a 2s. in the pound more before bearing, and when he has got judgment 

has to pay a further Is. 6d. in the pound to enforce it by execution ; in 
other words, to pay £4 10s. to the court on the mere cbance of recovering his 
debt. There would be in the High Court in fees on the same debt to the 
same point not more than £2 7s. This is, of course, exclusive of any professional 
remuneration or cost of attendance of witnesses, and is a hardship on trades- 
men and suitors, and frequently operates to deter a tradesman resorting to 
his remedy for his customer's default in payment if he is not very sanguine of 
his solvency. I would fix a uniform fee on entering plaint of 3s. in all cases over 
£5, and 6d. in the pound on all cases under. I would do away with much of 
the routine and intricate procedure now in existence. To issue a default 
sammons and serve it otherwise than by the bailiff of the court, no less than 
seven forms, inclusive of plaint note, must be prepared. It need not be such 
@ matter of surprise, therefore, that these summonses should have been very 
little used, especially, indeed, in towns where courts are held at no ter 
intervals than a month ; for, assuming a bailiff to serve a summons the day 
itis iessed, by entering s on the sixteenth day a defendant can 
practically sometimes put off a plaintiff for five weeks. Why not adopt a 
form of writ similar to that in use in the High Coart, on which particulars of 

im sbould be —— the plaintiff? The form should be obtainable at 
the court or otherwise, sealed by the registrar in duplicate. Let the 
writ be served by the plaintiff or by any other person, as is now done in the 
superior court. If the defendant lives at a distance from the court, allow a 
fixed sum, whatever the distance, for mileage. I would require defendant to 
enter an appearance in cases under £20 in twelve days, and above £20 in eight 
days, and I would give a plsintiff the same facilities to obtain judgment 
if writ especislly indorsed es under order 14 of the High Court. If no 
eppesrance be entered, I would, on an affidavit of service, give plaintiff 
immediate jndgment without the necessity of having to go to the court 
i If appesrance should be entered avd 
apy application msde for judgment within {five days, the case should 


& 





stand, sabject to any special application, and to the usual powers of adjoorn- 


ment for hearing at the court, to be held on the next succeeding court 
day. I would do away altogether with bsiliffe. They have long been the 
bane of the county courts. Sometimes great delay occurs in the service of 


a summons, for every defendant is not known to the bailiff. If 
be in the hands of the suitor, there is an interest in 
can never be infused into a bailiff. In the levying of 
fees having been already paid, the bailiff has so little in 
that he is only too prone to be satisfied with any 
= of the chattels seized, or as to their liability for ren 
and a poor suitor, after incurring great » ia left 
— hein we nana ly ke 6 execution of 
person 0 own choosing (who, if deemed necessary, 
approved by the court as tit and responsible to undertak 
levying warrants), as landlords can do in distress for rents, h 
ably, by the exercise of greater and the personal 
would accrue, realize his judgment without difficulty. All 
required to effect the levy should be an authority from 
solicitor attached to an office copy of the jud t. 
abolished an immense amount of the expense which coun 
would be saved, and I am convinced the renin alae would 
— more certainly, o y. 
At the conclusion he moved, “ That in the — of this meeting it is 
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Mr. SHackues (Hall) seconded the motion. He could not understand why 
machinery capable of dealing with amounts up to £500 should not be equal 
to dealing with amounts up to £5,000. 

Mr. Munton (London) said that London and conntry solicitors would 
always hold diametrically opposite views with respect to the matter. The 
country solicitors availed themselves gladly of the system directly the courts 
were institated, and whilst the solicitors in the country were quite satisfied 
with the way in which the business was conducted, the London solicitors 
thought that the majority of the county court business in London was 
carried on in a very unsatisf: manner indeed, and so long as this was 
the case the London solicitors would continue to withhold their support from 
the system. He entirely disagreed with Mr. Woodhouse’s motion, If the 
business of the county court was added to, the confusion would be greater 
than ever. He thought it desirable that successfal juniors should be ap- 
pointed to the county court bench instead of unsuccessfal seniors. 

Mr. T. MarsHaut (Leeds) quite agreed that the desirability of the in- 
crease of jurisdiction really depended on the facilities given by competent 
judges and by amended rules of practice for the jurisdiction to be carried ont. 
In the large towns, such as Hall, Leeds and so on, the practice was large, 
aud the officials were able, by constant practice, to get through their work 
properly. If the increase of jarisdiction was to work well it onght to be in 
some way limited to those courts where there was practice enough to enable 
those who did the work to do it thoroughly and satisfactorily. It was 
absurd that a man should be obliged to tuke a case to a superior court when 
be, and perhaps the defendant also, were desirous of taking it to the cnanty 
court; but satisfactory provision must be made for the satisfactory dis- 
charge of that jurisdiction in the county court. Mr. Woodhouse had sug- 
gested that bailiffe should be abolished. He thought this would work well 
where a solicitor was employed, bat in the vast majority of county court 
cases this was not so, and if the bailiffs were abolished the service of the 
summons would be left in the bands of a class of persons who would not, he 
thonght, do tbe work satisfactorily. County court fees were admittedly high 
but it must be remembered that much work was done for them which in a 
superior court would have to be charged for in another way. The county 
courts, with their present high fees, cost the country £250,000 a year. If 
the fees were reduced it would be necessary to abolish a large number of 
the smaller and unprofitable county courts. 

Mr. Learorp (Huddersfield) thought that if a superior class of solicitors 
went into the county courts, it would raise the tone of the county court bench. 

Mr. Grissie (London) thought the expense would be much heavier than 
was anticipated. 

Mr, Ever (Cirencester) asserted that the country solicitors were not so 
unanimous in their desire that the coonty court jurisdiction should be extended 
as had been suggested, 

Mr. Hersert (London) spoke in high terms of the county court judges. He 
thought the high bailiff shonld be abolished, and that the solicitors should be 
entitled to employ other persons than their clerks for serving writs, &c, 


Mr. Birxs (Hull) was in favour of the extension of county court jurisdic. 
tion. 


Mr. VeLey (Chelmsford) suggested that the extension should be confined 
to non-contentious business, 

Mr. M‘Letian (Rochester) proposed (1) that the county courts should have 
exclusive jarisdiction up to £50, s0 as to deprive a plaiatiff of his costs if the 
action was commenced in the High Court ; (2) that the county courts shoald 
have concurrent jarisdiction with the high court up to £200, with power to 
remove to the high court as could now be done, 

The Presipenr ruled that he could not accept this as an amendment, 

Mr. Dzvowrsuize (London) thought it unadvisable that the society should 
commit itself to a resolation that the county court jurisdiction should be 
extended, unless the practice of the county courts be revised, and an adequate 
scale of costs determined. He suggested that this should be added to the 
motion by way of rider, 

Mr. E. Kruper (London) seconded the proposition, He could not agree 
that the decisions of the county coutt judges were so infallible as had been 
represented. He asserted that they often refused to obey Aota of Parlige 
ment by declining to take a note 
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Mr. Wake (Sheffield) thought that all must agree in the broad principle, and 
that it was je to have justice brought to their doors. 
Mr. Ryper (St. Helens) did not know that the decisions of or pat court 
judges were always accurate, He thought the frequent appearance of solicitors 
in the county courts would do much to raise the status of the courts. 

Mr. Laverick (Hull) observed that the profession in London had never 
taken kindly to the county court whilst in the country it was felt that 
there could be no question of the desirability of extending its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Woopxovss, in reply, ‘remarked that the objections raised to the 
reforms he had proposed all come from London ‘solicitors, and he would 
impress upon them that there was a broad distinction between their practice 
and that of their country brethren. The London solicitors had counsel always 
at hand and the courts just over the way, and had, tlierefore, not the necessity 
to resort to the county courts, which was experienced in the country. The 
country solicitor’s remuneration was diminished by having to employ London 
agents, and if they could get their work satisfactorily done by the county courts 
it was to their interest as well as to their clients’ that they should go to them. 
He maintained that the county court judges were very competent men. With 
the permission of the meeting he would alter his motion as follows :—‘ That in 
the opinion of this meeting it is expedient that the jurisdiction of county courts, 
at all events in the courts pi g bankruptcy jurisdiction, should be 
generally extended, and that the practice and procedure should be revised, and 
that the remuneration should be adequately increased.” 

The resolution was carried nem. con. in this shape. 


OUGHT THE EXECUTION OF WRITS TO BE REMOVED 
FROM THE OFFICE OF SHERIFF? 

Mr, F. K. Muxrox (London) read the following paver on this subject :— 

After referring to the hi of the office of sheriff, Mr. Munton said :— 
Let us look at the circumloocution connected with the putting into force of final 
civil process in Englaod. Assume that a plaintiff recovers judgment by 
default, say for £100, with the average law costs of about £4, and that it is 
desired to realize this £104 on the debtor’s goods. The creditor has to issue 
a lengthy, rambling document, bearing signs of an endeavour to modernize an 
ancient form, directed to the sheriff (without even mentioning his name, and 
he most assuredly will never see the writ nor trouble himself at all about it), 
authorizing the seizure of the defendant’s goods within a certain district, but 
not elsewhere. This document being handed to the under-sheriff, that 
unctionary transfers his authority toa third person, the officer, and the first 
expense incurred by the suitor is a fee for No. 2 delegating or warranting No. 
8. Here we may pause to look at some incidental points in reference to this 
preliminary and unnecessary item. If a levy be wanted on the Middlesex 
side of Westminster Bridge, the ‘‘ warrant” costs 2s. 6d.; if you cross the 
bridge into Surrey, the fee is 5s.; whilst a warrant in, say, Lincolnshire, is 
6s., and further still, say Lancashire, is 7s. These fees were of course fixed 
before railways and penny postage were universal ; but there they remain, and 
although they may be unimportant yer se, they serve to illustrate my point. 
Before passing on we may glance at one or two positive anomalies. Whilst 
ordinary process has long since been operative all over England, a writ of 
execution is for one county only. Near a boundary, not always well defined, 
a.second writ often becomes necessary, and delays may be serious, Again, if 
you are moving about the time of change of sheriff, a new warrant is charged 
for on the strength of such change. If a sheriff dies, too, a new warrant mast 
be made out ; and even if the Sovereign dies, the process has to be gone 
through afresh, demonstrating that whilst every other step in an action has 
been simplified, the final process remains as complicated as ever. But we 
will suppose that the correct warrant has at last been handed to the third 
person, the bailiff, who is to execute the writ in such a way that the sheriff 
may “forthwith” return the resalt to the court whereout the process issued. 
Bailiffs are a class of people varying from a decently respectable auctioneer 
down to an impecanious person, who would stand at nothing to serve his own 
purpose. Blackstone defined bound bailiffs to be ‘mean persons appointed 
by sheriffs, on account only of their adroitness and dexterity in hunting and 
seizing their P ;” rather a harsh definition, but it was complimentary in a 
sense some of us would not indorse, for now-a-day few sheriff's officers are 
either adroit or dexterous—in fact, as a body, they are mere machines. It is 
understood that one of the usual conditions in a bailiff’s security bond is that 
he shall notify, ‘day by day,” what he has done under each warrant, whether 
successful or not, and that he will never make excessive or improper charger. 
It would be interesting to know whether any sberiff’s officer in the kingdom 
returns “day by day” what his movements are. All I can say is, that 
in some counties I might name it would give me much satisfaction to peruse 
such a diary in relation to executions issued ont of my own firm's office, 
Again, I should be glad to know of any instance of an under-sheriff volun- 
tarily enforcing a bailiff’s bond as regards excessive charges (uoless proceed- 
ings have arisen), the under-sheriff, as far as I know, invariably leaving the 
unfortunate debtor to the mercy of chance. It is probably unnecessary for 
me to say that I am only directing attention to the system, and not blaming, 
as a body, the existing under-sberiffs, generally solicitors of the highest 
repute ; but I submit that they have no direct interest, and it is no affair of 
theirs to keep strict watch over the officers, or, at all events, in practice they 
do not effectually do so, Neither am I condemning all bailiffs; there are 
officers and officers, and some in London and some in the country are to be 
trusted implicitly; bat my case is that people armed with such important 
powers should ei be permanent officers of the court, or persons under the 


direct and immediate control of the creditor’s solicitor, strengthened by 
speedy means of appeal, on either side, in case of difficulty. I am told that 
in certain rural districts special bailiffs, nominated by the creditor's solicitors, 
are permitted to act, but the plan is scarcely feasible in large cities and towns 
under the existing system. To return to the officer with his warrant to levy 
the £104 above mentioned, and assume that he proceeds conscientiously and 
with qlaority, and that on calling at the debtor's 


house the claim is met in 
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to the lodging of the execution average but £5, 
within an hoor is increased by one blow to about 
debtor bears the burden, the creditors need not 
these prohibitory fees work as a drawback 
= —* to assert —* right he 
adversary proportionably serious, I may 
A poor man living some seven miles from Charing Cross, 
paying off a considerable debt by 
£3 14s. 10d. falling in arrear, the creditor instructed the sheriff. 
minutes after the officer entered, the defendant paid the claim out thus: 
£3 14s. 10d.; law. costs of execution and 3 
mileage, 102, ; poundage, 5s. ; possession money, 
£7 58. 4d. The mileage of tea 
frightened debtor paid it, and the 
matter. I say nothing of the cost in the event of the debtor not 
Officer instanéer, such as further possession 
the rack and ruin more —— phe Fas 
lance ; but very questiona pass u 
Act passed —* fifty years ago constitutes it a 
over, an action will lie, and indeed a bailiff (though not 
indicted. But all these remedies are too complicated, 
under-sheriff, and sheriff, an ordinary person egg ag bimself—in 
chert, the legal sunsblneny Je: SS as Soe. Steam irregularities of 
bailiffs have, of recent years, assa 
classed thus : mere neglect incident to the want of proper control, 
neglect for reward at the hands of the debtor, for most persons pressed to the 
extremity of an execution cook: Soler, sat a Coane te Se eae 
an undetectable bargain. This I out in two Fy 
one by suspending the actual levy, the o uent conte, lrying 
formally and then quietly taking or charging 5e. a day for possession. 
know of an interpleader case where 70s. for fourteen ps of 
‘* possession,” though the man only remained on the premises one x 
limiting his attendance on the other thirteen days to a call at —— 
and drawing from the unlucky debtor the price of an omnibus mg 
fro! This item recalls the fact that it is 1 
authorized charge where the man is 
looked after in this respect), but such excessive charge is now 
made that I bave not come across an officer for years who recognizes a three- 
and-sixpenny fee for possession. 
sets himself up as a judge and takes the 
liberal terms to himself for the accommodation), and there are —* other 
does, 
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opportunities for the officer to retard progress before he gets to 
and when he combines the business of auctioneer, as he frequently 
is completely master of the situation. Bat 
when there is a claim for rent, or, whah Io mene Sree nee 
up a bill of sale or hiring agreement. What does ? 
he with despatch apprise the creditor, and does he take 
to ascertain the nature of the claim set up, or examine 
schedules with the goods on the premises to see 
experience is that be does neither ; indeed, in many cases the officer does 
move a pin’s point until the creditor goes to the expense 
peremptory rule of court againat the sheriff, commanding him 
result of his labours. Interpleader summonses are 
less manner, involving the creditor in delay and 
reported case of an officer actually interpleading 
of sale given after the date of the levy! 
has become so habitual—that is to say, it 
voluntary speedy attention—that many 
torily demanding a return, simultaneously with the issue of the 
a needless expense to a creditor simply because he cannot get at 
by any less roundabout process. I could 
larities and troublesome conduct on the 
counties, but where their m have 
ceedings, I will not weary the members 
partioular case as a specimen. Having 
defanits, I recently made an example 
county by demanding and obtaining damages for pena an 
the proceeds of a fi. fa. As soon as it was 
was in default, I resolved to issue a writ without 
an action of NV. v. B., where the sberiff was ruled, and he 
hoar beyond the prescribed time either to obey the rale 
the sheriff was served with a writ without 
Now we all know that this is prima facie a 
and if any of us bere were served with a writ 
out notice we should make @ pretty strong 
sberiff doso? Notatall. He was * 
sent a messenger immediately, not only 
debt and costs of execation, but the indorsed 
sheriff. I declined the money on the 
right to tender at all in an action for 
was offered; (8) I claimed compensation 
(4) I frankly avowed that I wished to take 
the system, Vague suggestions were 
and in due time I pat in a statement of 
of a somewhat novel charagter, 
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claim of the few shillings interest on the amount directed to be levied; 
second, the expenses of ruling the sheriff; third, the nominal loss attendant 
on the money being withheld ; and fourth (I copy this item nearly verbatim), 
** damages incident to plaintiff being obliged to make terms with sundry 
the impossibility of getting writs of fi. fa. executed by defendant 
with anything order or regularity, or obtaining the money 
after execution of such writs.” I reduced this latter 
(it being inconvenient to deliver particulars of the 
I was compromising), and the claim altogether was 
the system, rather than actual loss; nevertheless 

-founded in point of fact ; and, as the master 
he “‘ wondered I had not indicted the parties,” 
let me say that the sheriff, in the end, not only 
originally levied, but £4 damages, and £11 19a, 6d. 
his default. Few practitioners, however, would 
ly as the writ has to be pointed at the sheriff 
usually personally innocent. In some private 
nee I with the new sheriff it transpired that before be had 
been in office twenty-four hours three complaints from solicitors reached 
him! I may eay that there is now an improved state of things in the county 
in question, and, on the whole, I abstain from quoting the name in this 
paper. But we come back to the main question whether the time has not 
arrived for introducing a radical change in these matters, and in conclusion 
I throw ont the following suggestions for the consideration of my profes- 
sioval brethren and the council of our society, should occasion offer for 
recommending alterations in the system :—(1) That the execution of fical 
civil process should be removed from the office of sheriff. (2) That an execa- 
tion department shorld be established in the Supreme Court, controlled by 
an official easily accessible. (3) That all write of execution should be 
England, and be acted on without supplementary 
warrant. (4) That bailiffs should be appointed by the court, under proper 
regulations and supervision, and be answerable direct on application to the 
execution department by avy person alleging himself to be aggrieved. 
(5) That write of execution ld be marked with the day and hour of 
issuing, and take priority accordingly, the writ being dispatched by the 
execution department straight to the bailiff in rotation. (6) That unless 
otherwise directed in writing by the creditor's solicitor, all proceeds of 
execution should be at onee paid into court. (7) That the costs and fees 
on executions should be altogether revised. (8) Tbat all business in relation 
to executions and interpleader should be transferred to the execution 
department with for the speedy intervention of the jadge. 
Lastly, that whether the foregoing suggestions be acceptable or otherwise, 
the system shonld be forthwith modified by stringent regulations so as in 
some degree to lessen the present abuses, which I venture to characterize 
as among the gravest in the practice of the law. 

Mr. Mier (Bristol) hoped that some such suggestion as that suggested 
with regard to the execution department, &c., would be adopted. 

Mr. P. sagen A rem moved a resolution to the effect that the law 
of execution required amendment, and that the meeting would suggest to 
the council that the subject should be taken into consideration forthwith with 
a view to immediate legislation. 

Subsequently Mr. Goprrey withdrew the motion, and a motion by Mr. 
Mowron, that the recommendations contained in his paper should be taken 
into consideration by the council with a view to their suggested legislative 
action, was carried. 
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SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-ninth half-yearly meeting of this society was held on Wednes- 
day morning at the Royal Tostitution, Albion-street, Hull, Mr. F. H. Janson 


esiding. 

— usual formal business having been transacted, 

Mr. Marsuaut (Leeds) brovght forward a motion of which he had 
given notice as follows :—“ That having regard to the large accumulated funds 
of the society, and to the annual income from other sources and probable 
increase, this meeting recommends the board of directors to consider whether 
the amount granted might not be increased, and whether, if in their opinion 
this cannot be done, some other mode of carrying out the main objects of the 
society might be devised,” He observed that the income of the association 
amounted to 1,731 guineas from annual members. ‘There were also a certain 
number of life members who paid ten guineas, and a certain amount from 
donations under wills, and so on, which, although they migh: vary, might be 
looked upon as @ sure source of income. Last year, in addition to the 
amount expended in relief, they had paid the whole of their expenses and had 
capitalised £1,600 or £1,700. He thought that a society so strong in funds 
actually and prospectively might properly spend larger sums in granting 
relief, He thought that instead of £30 a year being given to necessitous 
members, the sum might well de increased to £40 or £50. In canvassing for 
the society he was frequently met with the remark, ‘The society is rich 
enough, you don’t want money,” and it was very difficult under existing cir- 
camstances to answer that objection. They had the large accumulated capital 
of £44,000, which was constantly inereasiog by virtue of the bequests and 
other windfelis which came to the society. The enoual subscriptions would 
slso doubtless increase. He therefore begged to move his resolution. 

Mr, Bramizy (Sheffield) seconded the motion. He thought the £15 
given on an aversge to the non-members was not nearly sufficient. 

The Cuarxmay remarked that the totel income in subscriptions for the last 
yeer was £1,817, for invested pr y £1,604, making £3,421. The workin 
expenses were £743, leaving 2 balance of £2,677. There were ten — 
meetings, which would give £267 to —* at each meeting, without trench- 
ing upon donations or " it appeared that in the course of last 











year £276 was expended in this manner at each board meeting, whieb, in the 
ior, amounted to about £100 in excess of the receipts for annual subscrip. 
ions, 

Mr. Gripsiz (London) supported the resolution, and observed that if there 
Were any necessity at any time for an increased income, the solicitors would 
respond to any appeal which might be made to them. 

Mr, Bury (Bath) was in favour of granting annuities instead of requiring 
—e—— asa) te mee i oe nap EE bers. 
tr. WILLAN n) tho too much was paid to non-mem! 

This rather —— @ premium to solicitors to refrain from subsori! 

The Cuarrnman remarked that the question was fully gone into at ton 
last year, when there was an unanimous expression of opinion that the society 
should not be considered as a benefit, but as a charitable association. 

Mr. W. Metmora Watters (London) observed that the average amount 
given to non-members was £15, and to members £30. He objected to the 
accumulation of funds. What did they intend to do with them? Some 
were of opinion that they should be spent in bricks and mortar, and a school 
built ; but he was most atrongly opposed to this, and would have the money 
given so that the children might be sent to whichever schools were preferred 
by their friends, 

Mr. Wuitenzap (London) was opposed to the life subscriptions being 
treated as capital. 

The motion was carried. 

On the motion of Mr, Burwe (Bath), seconded by Mr. Harrar (Bury), it 
was resolved, “ That the directors be requested to consider whether grants for 
such objects of the bounty of the society as may seem suitable may not be 
by way of annuity.” 

On the motion of Mr. W. Bertan Broox (London), seconded by Mr. 
Srpngy Sarru (London), the bye-laws were altered, so thata public account- 
ant should be appointed, in addition to twofauditors selected from amongst 
the members, 

Mr. Stephen Williams, Mr. Henry Soutar, and Mr. H, Schroder were elected 
auditors for the ensuing year, 

Votes of thanks to the board of directors, who were re-elected, and to the 
chairman, were carried unanimously, and the proceedings terminated. 





Previous to the resumption of the regular order of proceedings, on 
Wednesday, Mr. S. WuiTenzAp (London) said that the society were without 
an invitation for 1883, and suggested that they should entertain their 
provincial friends in London next year. 

The Presipent remarked that the matter had better be left to the con- 
sideration of the council. When the Metropolitan and Provincial Law 
Association was amalgamated with the Incorporated Law Society, it was 
stipulated that a meeting should be held annually in the provinces, 

Mr, Lzz (Birmingham) moved, and Mr. Kemp (Wakefield) seconded, 
that the paper on the Married Women’s Property Act, by Mr, Lowe, be 
next taken, the subject being of great practical interest. 

A discussion ensued, and eventually the motion was negatived. 

At a aubsequent period Mr. Cornam (Bradford) moved: ‘That it be ac 
instruction to the council to settle the order in which the papers are read at 
provincial meetiogs—that first in order should be read such papers as, in 
the opinion of the council, deal with subjeot-matters of great interest, 
having regard to then recent legislation, in preference to those of more 
general interest,’’ 

Mr, Deakin (Birmingham) seconded the motion. 

The Presipent thought it scarcely desirable that a resolution to thia 
effect should be passed. The council were prepared to pay due attentioa 
to the wish of the meeting, and it would be better that it should be left 
in their hands, 

The motion was withdrawn. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
COURTS OF COMMERCE, 


Mr. A. M, Jackson (Hull) read a paper on this subject. 


ON THE INCONVENIENCE CAUSED BY THE CUSTOMS AND 
INLAND REVENUE ACT, 1881, AS TO DUTIES OPON PROBATES 
OF WILLS AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, AND THE 
MORAL OBJECTION TO THOSE ENACTMENTS. 


Mr, W. Surru (Sheffield) read the following paper with this titla:— 

In offering these observations, I beg to disclaim any idea of adding to the 
information already by the gentlemen who hear me. The incon- 
veniences of the present law as to probate duties are necessarily more 
frequently brought before solicitors than any other class of the community. 
To the merchant or manufacturer, or to men of other callings, the incon- 
veniences in question occur, perhaps, only twice or thrice in a lifetime. But 
to the practising solicitor they are of constant occurrence. And therefore I 
wish to take the sense of a gathering like this, which, although possessing no 
official authority, may be taken potentially and actually to represent the 
views and feelings of the profession. Prior to 1880, the law and. practice as 
to probate. duties were upon common sense and convenience, An 
executor, as is well known, cannot take a step (except ‘‘of his own wrong,” 
as the law puts it)--cannot draw a cheque, or give a receipt, until he geta his 

robate. And inasmuch as in the great — of cases considerable time 
is required before he can ascertain, with anything like accuracy, the exact 
amount or value of the estate, the law allowed him a margin by fixing stages 
of value ; so that it was sufficient to depone that the value of the estate was 
(¢.g.) above £1,000 and under £1,500. This met the circumstances of the 
case ; and when the detaile| account came ‘in due time to be furnished, if it 
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we re found that the value had been over-estimated, duty ‘was returned ; if 
the original estimate were insufficient, further duty had to be paid. So far 
as I know, the system worked well; and ing with the experience of a 
solicitor who has been in practice thirty-eight years, I have no hesitation in 
saying that, as a rule, the Crown managed to get every penny it was entitled 
to. In 1880 the practice was introduced of requiring a detailed account of 
rtieulars of the estate to be delivered, along with the —*— for pro- 
Pate ; but no alteration was made in the form of oath as to the value, and the 
account to be furnished was to include the ‘‘ estimated value” of the parti- 
culars. But in 1881 the attempt was made to adjust the duties payable in 
the first instance on taking out probate, according to a standard more nearly 
approximating to a perfect theory. After all, it was but an approximation, 
e perfect theory would be to adjust the duties to every pound, shilling, and 
penny of the value of the estate. This, I think, may be taken admittedly 
to be impossible. The islature, however, seem to think—or those who 
pull the wires of the ture are of opinion—that the duties may at once, 
in the first instance, be adjusted to every £50 in value of the estate up to 
£1,000, and afterwards to every £100 of value. Well, I think that except in 
very small estates, and where the assets are of the simplest character, this is 
impossible. Take the case of a solicitor in good practice. He has bills in 
his books for chancery matters in which he cannot get his costs taxed and his 
bills paid until the actions are ended. His executor can only make a blind 
guess at their value as an asset. Or take the man of business, who is —— 
@ partner in three or four different concerns in different parts of England. How 
can the value of his interests be ascertained with anything like exactness within 
the time by which it is absolutely necessary that probate should be taken out ? 
But the executor has to pledge his oath before he can obtain probate that the 
account is ‘‘a true account of all the personal estate and effects of the 
deceased,” &c., and that “‘ the gross value thereof altogether is £ ”; and 
his deposition that this is true ends with the solemn words, “so help me 
God” ; which are equivalent to the more impressive Scotch phrase “as I 
shall answer to Almighty God"! It is true that all this is qualified by the 
concluding words of the affidavit, ‘‘to the best of my —— and belief.” 
But does not this open the door to great laxity, and negligence of the sanctity 
of an oath? And is it not morally wrong to compel a conscientious person, 
who happens to be appointed an executor, to pledge his oath to the entire 
accuracy of an account, even but to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
when he feels that he has not had time to make that full inquiry which is 
necessary to enable him to ascertain within some hundreds—it may be more 
—of pounds the total value of the estate? And what is the value of “ know- 
—1 and belief,” where by the very hypothesis that““ kKnowledgo“ is im- 
perfect, and “‘ belief” based upon that ‘‘knowledge” must necessarily be 
worthless? Ifthe meeting concur in the above views, I hope we shall not 
separate without urging upon the council of the society the desirability of 
their taking action wii e view of returning to the former practice, which 
was infinitely more convenient, and did not press upon tender consciences in 
the matter of the oath. 

Mr. Waxz (Sheffield) hoped that the society would be able to bring their 
—* to bear in the direction of recognizing the sanctity of an oath. He 
would suggest that rex | should take the paper into consideration with a view 
to legislation, by which a temporary probate might be granted, so that a 
* hag iy made and in six or twelve months afterwards increased duty 
mi pai 

he Paxswwent said that shortly after the Act was passed he had seen Mr. 
Hanson in a case that arose in his own office under which he was subjected 
to great inconvenience, His reply to his (the President’s) oungiens was that 
the practice had ed in Scotland for an indefinite period and was con- 
sidered to act well by the Inland Revenue authorities, and had been forced 
epee. them by their Spe been forced to consent to the deduction for debts, 

e (the President) did not think there was pr pag in the moral —— 
because the oath was qualified by “the best of my knowledge and belief.” 

Mr, bye gyn pe knew several cases where executors had declined to 
prove wills at and were practically carryin 
and undergoing all the risks that would accrue under such circumstances. 

Mr. J. Dopps, M. P. (Stockton-on-Tees) could not agree in the con- 
clusion of Mr. Smith’s paper. He (Mr. Smith) proposed to go back to the 
former practice, which would be astep in the wrong direction. They had 
better proceed en the lines which they had taken up by recent legislation and 
improve the practice so as to get rid of the difficulties which had been re- 
ferred to. Solicitors were now allowed to deduct the debts owing by the 
testator. Everything was of course approximate, and he thought the sug- 
tion that there should be something in the shape of a —— certi- 

cate in the first instance, giving validity to the will and leaving the exact 
amount to be ascertained at a subsequent period, would work well. He 
thought that the difficulties which had been referred to could be met by im- 
provements in the i at Somerset House, and that further legi 
tion was not needed. It had been under consideration whether the whole of 
the probate and rogeey duties should not be paid in one lump; but it was 
never contemplated that it should be paid down immediately upon the death 
of the testator, but that the person having to pay it should have the option 
of paying it at either time, in the way that succession duty was now paid— 
paying interest at four per cent. and allowed interest at four per cent. on 
—2 made in anticipation. e steps that had been taken had 
been in the t direction, and things would work better in the future than 
in the =. would always be a little room for laxity. 

Mr. Bune (Bath) spoke of the very great inconvenience to solicitors in 
the arrangemects at —53* House whenever it was necessary to go into 
the probate room and the clerk had to ‘“‘draw” the affidavit, when the 
solicitor was sometimes kept two hours waiting for the will and affidavit. 

Mr. Dopps observed that this was entirely a matter of arrangement at 
Somerset Honse, and that no legislation was needed, 


ing on the testator’s business | © 


meeting, as containing matter well worthy of the best and earliest attention 
of the Council of the Incorporated Law Sosiety.” 
Mr. Dopp (London) seconded the motion, which was carried. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE LAW OF 
COPYRIGHT. 


Mr. T. A. Romer (London) read a paper on this subject, 
Mr. Munton (London) criticised the arrangements at Stationers’ Hall, and 
suggested that they should be placed under the control of a solicitor. 


SOLICITORS AND THEIR be" eee HINDRANCES AND 


Mr. 8. Lzarnorp (Huddersfield) read a paper apon this subject, which we 
hope to find room for hereafter. 

Mr, 2** x spoke in favour of raising the standard in the preliminary 
examination. 

Mr. Kreger was of opinion that the preliminary examinatioa should be 
made ag severe as the matriculation examination. 

Mr, L. Exanven (London) urged that solicitors should be permi 
send documents to a solicitor who should lay himself out for such work in- 
stead of being obliged to send them to a barrister. 

Mr. Watters was glad to be able to state that all for dis- 
pensing with the preliminary examination were now submitted to the Coancil 
of the Incorporated Law Society. He agreed in the principle that solicitors 
should extend their efforta in the direction of as advocates ; bat 
it must be remembered that the solicitor had to occcapy himself with an énd. 
less variety of work. Let those who felt themselves fit for the work do it, 
but let others call in the legitimate specialist, the barrister. 


OUGHT SOLICITORS TO BECOME AUCTIONEERS ? 


Mr. J. 8. Rusenstzrn (London) read a paper thus entitled as follows :— 
Bat three months ago the question ‘‘ Ought solicitors to become auc- 
tioneers 2 would have —— not meaningless. In 
it is trae, and perhaps in some other parts of the country, sales by auction have 
been conducted by solicitors up to the point at which the was 
actually put up to be bid for; then the auctioneer steps And 
— 4 2 — =~ ‘thought a ps Fo 
in e vast majority of the profession, never 
with auctioneers, By the J Order laid before Parliament on the 10th 
of August last, under the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 1881, this question 
has however been suddenly raised. The order authorizes solicitors 
to make professional ch for conducting sales by public auction. It pro- 
vides, moreover, that “the scale for conducting a sale by auction shall apply 
only in cases where no commission is paid by the client to am auctioneer. 
These are the very words of the order. Is not the inference 
the highest legal authorities in this country consider that the work hitherto 
done by the auctioneer may properly be done by-the solicitor? Attempts 
have indeed been made to fasten some other upon the order; 
those attempts have failed. That solicitors may act as 
without in any way overstepping the bounds of propriety, must 
be taken to be beyond dispute. The practice has hitherto been local and 
exceptional; it has now been officially —— and sanctioned. 
The one question that remains for discussion is @ question, not of professional 
etiquette, but simply of expediency. It is not unprofessional for a solicitor 
act as an auctioneer ; but is it wise for him todoso? At the very outect 
must be allowed that the ordinary duties of an are in no wa 
unworthy of solicitors. A fair —— of surveying and of the 
of farms and building estates, sufficient literary and 
up a business-like advertisement, the self-possession, good humour 
necessary for the actual conduct of a sale would be very desirable additions 
the qualifications of many solicitors, and would lower the ay of 
an any good reason be given why a solicitor should these 
ties if he possesses them, why he should not by such exercise culti 
business talent, and why such business talent shoald not receive the 
remuneration it deserves ? From a professio pe og of view an 
perhaps the only one, may be urged 
duties—namely, that these duties may lead to tenting, 
lowering of the tone of the profession, If this result were bey ar 
in any high degree probable, then this extension of the solicitor’s 
not be too strongly deprecated, not only in the interests of the profession, 
in the interests of the public, Nothing that degrades the 
the public, But is there any good for su this 
of their sphere will tempt itors to be untrue to the 
traditions of their profession? The wen that 
men that tont now. Every extension of the duties 
every development of new branches of law, as has been 
in regard to bankruptcy and public companies, opens a new field for 
professional improprieties in opening a new field for professional 
activity, But is the development of the profession to 
every new field must be open to the unscra) few 
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and more cheaply supplied than if they made their purchases 
at many small shops. Even now legal firms divide their work into depart- 
ments. What could be simpler than to extend the conveyancing depart- 
ment 80 as to include the conduct of sales by auction? The public would 
benefit by the unity of management, and still more by the high standing 
and responsibility of the persons to whom their sales would be intrasted. 
At present anyone can call himself an auctioneer, and hold himeelf out as 
competent to condact a sale, no matter how large or important. Considerable 
sums frequently pass into the hands of auctioneers by virtue of their calling. 
Can there be a donbt that it would be to the advantage of the public to 
be able to employ men occupying the position of officers of the court and 
directly subject to its control? In the training a solicitor must undergo 
before he can be admitted, and in the position he subsequently occupies as 
an officer of the court, the public have guarantees for the due discharge of 
the daties such as can be given by no other class of persons. Auctioneers 
of the bighest standing and the nicest sense of professional hononr there 
undoubtedly are, but the public have no protection such as the employment 
of solicitors will give. The changes thus foreshadowed have come upon 
solicitors generally entirely by surprise, and no doubt find some to whom 
they are unwelcome, and many more to whom they are still pozzling. To 
attempt now to frame regulations for the guidance of this new departure 
may perhaps be premature, if not unwise ; bat such changes, far reaching 
and of vast importance as they undoubtedly are, may well lead to still 
further enlargement of the duties, of the responsibilities, and sleo of the 
rewards of the profession. 
There was no discussion, 


SIMONY. 
Mr. G, R. Dopp (London) read a paper on this subject. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


Mr. F, W. Lows (Birmingham) read the following paper on this subject :— 
In olden times, before the primitive rules of our much-venerated common 
law had begun to yield to the encroachments of an advancing civilization, 
the title of my paper would have seemed but a paradox; for I must have 
started with the initial doctrine that a woman with all her belongings became, 
by the act of marriage, altogether invisible to the eye of the law, except as 
forming part of the estate of the man to whom ehe had thus resigned her 
being. This procees of merger, I believe, came into vogue mainly for the 
advantage of women themselves, who were wont to be ded as the weaker 
sex; and, therefore, to need for themselves and their property the more 
powerful control of those, whe were looked upon as their most natural pro- 
tectors. But, as everyone is aware, this time-honoured doctrine has long 
since uodergone a considerable amount of change. Whether it was considered 
too plain in its native simplicity to form part of a system of law so com- 
plicated as our own, or whether women gradually awoke to the consciousness 
that this absolute control on the part of their husbands was nut altogether 
consistent with what they had learned to consider as their rights, I know not. 
At all events, let it suffice for me to say that a great change bas taken place. 
Trustees have in very many instances been substituted for husbands as pro- 
tectors of the of married women. The Court of Chancery has 
assumed a special contro! over such property, in like manner to that of infants 
and other supposed to need protection ; and various statatory enact- 
ments have from time to time been passed with similar objects in view. So 
that married women have long since emerged from what I will call their 
“ extinct coverture,” snd have gradaally attained to the prood position of 
being entitled by law to enjoy property separately and apart from their hus- 
bands. But, although the original doctrine of husband and wife being con- 
sidered one person in law has been thus modified, it has until recently 
continued to exist, and it has moreover been hitherto recognized as the basis 
upon which all Jaws affecting husband and wife bave been founded. Unfor- 
tunately, all husbands are not good husbands, and even if they were, they are 
not all provident and carefnl over money matters ; otherwise, married women’s 
property would probably have continued to be as little known to lawyers of 
the present as it was to those of the past. But thie being so, and likely to 
continue so to the end of the chapter, I do not think that many will complain 
that the doctrine of separate estate bas hitherto been carried farther, or, at 
all events, not much farther, than was necessary and expedient in order to 
prevent the possibility of married women of means being ruined and left 
destitate by reason of their being squandered or lost by spendthrift 
or improvident husbands. But whilst the necessity of guarding against the 
vagaries of bed husbands has thus become recognized, the majority has not 
hitherto been altogether sacrificed for the minority. The fact that there are 
very many more good husbands, able and willing to look after and protect the 
property of their wives, bas not been altogether ignored. Hence the funda- 
mental principle of unity between husband and wife, to which I have referred, 
has been preserved throughout all changes ; and it would be difficult to trace 
anything in the decisions or statutes hitherto regulating this subject which vould 
be ssid materially to war against this priociple—anything which could be said 
to raise up bones of contention between husband and wife—or anything which 
could by possibility be construed as likely to provide weapons to either with 
which to destroy the harmony of domestic life. Prior to the Act of 1870, 
the law the 5 y of married women, stated briefly and generally 
seems to have been pretty much as follows:—The husband of « marri 
woman, immediately on his marriage, became entitled to the whole of her 
air go! with the exception of her real estate, in which he took a qualified, 
mt still a v substantial interest. This rule, however, was eubject to 
exceptions in the following cases :—(1) The wife had a certain qualified 
property separately from husband in articles of personal adornment, 
usually referred to as her ee! (2) she was entitled in equity to 
enjoy all property settled to her separate use, with the intervention of a 


trustee ; (3) she was entitled to a settlement on the part of her husband, 
whenever he had to seek the aid of the Court of Chancery, in order to 
himself of any property that he was entitled to in her right; (4) she was 
entitled to enjoy, as her separate property, all earnings acquired by her in any 
business carried on apart from her husband after she had obtain tion 
pe the Divorce * In samen to these — ay bo aay 
of again uiring, survivorship, any of her chattels which her 
husband Rese gee —9 
not reduced into ion. But these were indeed very remote contingen- 
cies, and could hardly be said to constitute an additional class of separate 
ig aig 6 The concurrence of a married woman was necessary in the disposal 
y her husband of her real property and of her reversionary personalty, and, 
as a safeguard against her being coerced into this concurrence, the Fines and 
Recoveries Act and Malins’ Act respectively rendered the formality of separate 
acknowledgment on her part also necessary. And a married woman was 
totally unable either to sue or be sued in her own name, except, perhaps, when 
carrying on business apart from her husband, and having the protection to 
which I have referred. I think that up to this point no one could say that 
the doctrine of ‘‘ separate estate” had been carried in any degree too far. I 
next come to ‘“‘The Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” The chief 
alterations effected by that Act may be shortly stated as follows :—(1) The 
ings of any married woman acquired after the passing of that Act, apart 
from her husband, and all investments of them, were declared to be her 
separate property ; (2) all personalty coming under an intestacy, and money 
not exceeding £200 coming under a deed or will, to any woman married afler 
the passing of the Act, were declared to be her separate property ; (8) the rents 
and profits of any freehold, copyhold, or customary property (not affected by 
settlement) coming to any woman married after the ing of the Act, as 
heiress or co-heiress of an intestate, were declared to be her separate property. 
It was also provided that certain investments of money might be made, and 
certain policies of life assurance might be effected in the name of a married 
woman for her separate use. But as the husband would in these cases have to 
be more or less of a consenting party, and as the same things could previously 
have been carried out by settlement with the intervention of a trustee, 
do not think that this provision made any material alteration, Another 
provision, however—namely, that a married woman could take civil and 
criminal proceedings with regard to her separate property, in her own 
name—certainly created an entirely new principle ; but, strangely enough, 
there was no provision for similar proceedings being taken against her. 
The principal changes, then, effected by this Act, were the creation of the 
three new kinds of separate property which I have mentioned, and the 
enabling a married woman to institute proceedings in her own name. It will 
be seen that these changes trespassed, to some extent, upon the old doctrine ; 
but it was still preserved, and the effect in practice has certainly not been to 
create any separate legal status for women materially different from that 
which the before possessed, But now a great and revolutionary change has 
suddenly been wrought. At the fag end of last session a large and important 
measure upon this subject was hurried through Parliament with scarcely any 
warning and with scarcely any protest. I need hardly say that I refer to 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, which ostensibly professed to con- 
solidate all previous law upon this subject. I do not know what meaning 
the framers of this Act desired to convey by the word ‘‘ consolidate,” but a 
rusal of its provisions shows beyond all question that, instead of consoli- 
Retina: they have in effect made away with the greater portion of the law 
which was previously considered to govern the property of married women. 
And they have not only done this, but they have proceeded to enact their 
new law from an a different standpoint and on an entirely new basis 
from that upon which the whole of the previous law was founded. The most 
material of its provisions are as follows :—(1) Any woman married before the 
Act comes into operation (the 1st of January, 1883) is to be entitled to hold 
and dispose of all property whatsoever, her title to which accrues after that 
date, as her separate property in the same manner as a feme sole, and with- 
out the intervention of a trustee. (2) Any woman married after the Act 
comes into operation is to be entitled to hold and dispose of as her separate 
property, in like manner, all property whatsoever belonging to her at the 
time of her marriage, or which after her marriage she may acquire, or which 
may devolve upon her. (3) Any married woman whether married before or 
after the commencement of the Act, is empowered to enter into contracts in her 
own name—she may sue and be sued in contract, in tort, or otherwise, in her 
own name—and she may have, in her own name, all the same remedies, civil 
and criminal, for the protection and security of her separate property as if 
she were a femme sole. Any damages which she may recover in any action 
are to belong to her fur her separate use. And all this, with few, and as I 
think, unimportant, exceptions, is to apply to dealings with and proceedings 
against her husband in the same manner as with and against other persons, 
(4) Any married woman having moneys invested at the commencement of the 
Act in any of the very numerous classes of security specified, either in her 
own name or jointly with some other person (not being her husband), and 
any married woman who shall invest moneys or have moneys invested for her 
in like manner after the commencement of the Act, will, unless the contrary is 
shown, be entitled to hold them as her separate property, and she may receive 
the dividends and transfer the securities quite independently of her husband. 
(5) Asa natural consequence of the provisions I have mentioned, all the 
separate property of any married woman is to be liable in law to meet her 
“esc engagements, and to rang cir for any wrong committed by her, or 
‘or any costs to which she may ¢ liable in any action. She is to be 
liable to criminal gs on the part of her husband to the same extent 
as he is to be liable to criminal ings on her part. She is to be subject to 
the bankruptcy laws. And she is enabled to accept any trust or to under- 
take the office of executrix or administratrix in the same manner as a 
Jeme sole, and without the consent of her husband, (6) The Act is not to 
interfere with the provisions of any settlement or with any restriction against 
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anticipation which may be attached to the property of any married woman. 
me canoes remarkable that ‘the ication of the Act of 1870 should 
have been so carefully limited to women married after its commencement, 
whilst this Act is made to apply, almost without exception, to married women 
generally, whether married before or after it comes into ion. 
to me that it peeing Mae gag et pw to gs little more time for ho 
country to prepare 1 ‘or legal changes o magnitude. Then, 
this Ad * to be inconsistent with the policy of the previous law affect- 
ing this subject, in the following respect :—Before, even when there was no 
restriction against anticipation attaching to the separate property of a 
married woman, she had by no means so a power of disposing of it as is 
conferred upon her by this Act. Now, — from any settlement, she will 
be as free and unfettered in this respect marriage as before, and during 
the whole period of her coverture she will be left entirely open to that ex- 
tional influence on the part of her husband which it has hitherto been the 
i ao eS i For this reason I fear that there is 
of the Act i defeating the very purpose it was intended to serve. 
But my chief objection is that, without really giving very much more pro- 
tection to married women than they had before, it has the effect of severing 
the interests of husband and wife, when the first aim of our legal — 
should be, as heretofore, to make these interests as far as possible identi 
Before, as I have endeavoured to show, although the untoward circumstance 
of a bad husband was necessarily guarded against, it was still recognized that 
the great majority of husbands and wives live happily together in domestic 
harmony, and the underlying principle of unity was ingly preserved. 
But now the majority are e to yield to the minority, for this new legis- 
lation a to be on the unheard-of assumption that married people 
generally are hostile to each other, and that they are living in a state of 
jomestic strife, each trying to amass a separate competence, which shall be 
safe from the depredations of the other. The idea that their interests can, 
by any possibility be identical, seems to be utterly discarded. They cease, 
for all legal p to be one person; and henceforth, married women, 
though living with their husbands under the same roof, and sharing every- 
thing with them, are to (stand out before the law in almost identically the 
same position as a ferme sole, retaining everything which they possess, or 
which they may ever possess, quite independently, and having rights and 
interests which may frequently be set up in direct antagonism to those of 
their husbands. It may be said that this won’t affect those who are living 
happily together, as they will not be likely to disagree over questions of 
money, whichever it may technically belong to in point of law. But it seems 
to me that the Act, throughout the whole of its provisions, holds out in- 
ducements to married people to quarrel such as no previous law has afforded ; 
and we know what a fruitful source of contention money is even amongst 
the best of people. We can imagine that a woman prone to extravagance 
would be much less likely to act prudently if she is able to do everything 
quite independently of her husband, and without recourse to him. We can 
imagine that a woman prone to be unfaithful to her husband would be much 
more likely to yield to temptation, and leave him, when she is provided with 
means independently of the slightest control on his . Again, it may be 
said that all this may be prevented by sottlement. But it must be remem- 
bered that in very many cases, especially amongst the less wealthy classes, 
there are no settlements, — it is to provide for cases in 
which there are no settlements that the law has been changed. 
It seems to me, then, that I am not in any way overstating the gravity of the 
principle upon which this measure is founded, when I say that it strikes at 
the very foundation of our social system ; and I do not believe that it will be 
very gmail sovntiie in this country when there has been time for its 
provisions to me known, and for its full moment and importance to be 
appreciated. That they were not generally known at the time when it became 
law, I think is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that it encountered but 
slight opposition in either House of Parliament, and none whatever from out- 
side, It is, in effect, a great step in advance for that small but ardent body of 
politicians who advocate the political equality of women with men, and who 
are constantly striving to obtain for women the political franchise and other 
so-called rights. That married women should be enabled to vote upon politi- 
cal questions, even against their husbands if they feel disposed, is certainly 
the logical consequence of this measure, and I have little doubt that it is 
simply the prelude to the introduction of other measures for what is popularly 
termed the emancipation of women, and that if it is allowed to go un- 
challenged we may reasonably look for other surprises of a like nature before 
many sessions of Parliament have elapsed. 

A discussion followed in which a very general expression of opinion was 
given in opposition to the Act. 

Mr. Howxerr protested against a Bill being hurried through at the end 
of the session without adequate discussion. 

Mr. Waxe moved, “That in the opinion of the meeting the Married 
Women’s Property Act should be repealed at the next opportanity.”” 

The Presipent was afraid he would be compelled to rule the motion out 
of order. It was most desirable that politics should not be admitted into the 
discussion, This was not a question of law and the council could not, except 
in details, make a suggestion. The Bill so far from having been bastily _— 
had been before the council as early as March in the present year, and was 
almost a reproduction of one that was before them last year. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF OFFICIAL 
TRUSTEES OF PRIVATE ESTATES, 


Mr, J, Tanner Ray (Bradford) read a paper on this subject. 

The following were not read, their writers not being present :— 

“Solicitors and the Pablio,” Mr. F. T. Brrcwam (London). 

“A Few Thoughts on the Laws which affect a Bastard Eigné,” Mr. S. 
WruttaMs (London), 

“Legal Education,” Mr, F. A. Cuatwin (Birmingham), 





VOTES OF THANKS. 


A cordial vote of thanks to the Hull Law was, on the motion of Mr. 
Watrers, seconded by Mr. Hower, ye me and with acclama- 


Mr. Lows, President, and Mr, Warerouse, Secrataty, of the Hull Law 


. . 
On the motion of Mr, Munron, seconded by Mr. Bramuizy, a vote of 
—— with applause, to the Philosophical Society for the use of 

Mr. DevonsHire moved, and Mr. SutRiey seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
readers of the papers, which 

A vote of thanks to the President was moved by Mr. Harvey (Liverpool), 
—— by Mr. WinrerBoruaM (Stroud), and carried upstanding with 

eers, 

The Prestwent briefly returned thanks, and the proceedings terminated. 

On Tuesday evening a dinner was given by the Hall Law Society at the 
Pablic Rooms, Jarratt-street. Mr. Francts Lows, President of the Hull Law 
Society. occupied the chair, and about three hundred gentlemen were r 

On Wednesday evening a very successful and largely attended was 
given in the same place, and on Thursday excursions were made to several 
places of interest in the locality. 


It seems | tion. 








OBITUARY. 


MR, HENRY BATHURST. 


Mr. Henry Bathurst, solicitor, died et Faversham on the Ist inst, in his seven- 
jon . Bathurst ve * —* He wes —* a aolieitor in 1853, 
and he ever since practised at tenbam, ng for many years been 
in partnership with his elder brother, the late Mr. Richard Ba burst. The 
deceased was a perpetual commissioner for the county of Kent, and he had an 
extensive private business. He was for many years anditor for the East Kent 
Poor Law District, and be was also solicitor to the Faversham Starr Bowkett 
Building Society, and secretary and solicitor to the Faversham Gas Company. 
Mr. Batburst’s death has caused universal regret at Faversham. 


MR. GERALD FITZGIBBON, Q.C. 


Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon, Q.C., of the Irish bar, died on the 27th ult., in his 
ninetieth year. Mr. Fitzgibbon was born in 1793, and he was for many years 
engaged in teaching. He was called to the bar at Dublin in 1 he 
received a silk gown in 1841. He had for many years s 
ness, and in ]848 he was one of the counsel for the defence in the O'Connell 
State trials. Mr. Fitzgibbon held for a short time the rank of serjeant-at- 
law, and in 1860 be was appointed a master of the Court of in Ire- 
land. He held that office for nineteen years, and in 1879 (at be of 
eight-six) he retired on a pension, Mr, Fitzgibbon was the father of the 
Right Hon, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon. 


MR. EDMUND JAMES DANIELL, 


Mr. James Daniell, solicitor (of the firm of Bevan & Daniell), of 40, Chan- 
cery-lane, died suddenly at his residence, Page Green, Tottenham, on the 2nd 
inst. Mr, Daniell had been for some time out of health, but had spent a part of 
the Long Vacation at the seaside, and was t to have returned home 
muoh better, but on the day above-mentioned be was found dead in 
He was born in 1814, He was admitted a solicitor in 1859, and he 
for several years in wi 
the Brewers’ Company. 
acted as solicitor to the Epping Forest Defence Fund long before the ques- 
—* the preservation of the forest was taken up by the Corporation of 

ndon. 


MR, HENRY LAWES, 

Mr. Henry Lawes, barrister, died at Hawthorne, near Melbourne, on the 
7th of Angust, from disease of the heart. Mr. Lawes was the eon of the late 
Mr. Serjeant Edward Lawes, and was born ia 
Australia about thirty years ago, and he = 
was afterwards clerk in the offices of the 
OA 
practitioners in insolvency cases, C) a 
equity. He —— mayor of the —— of 
Hawthorne. Mr, Lawes leaves a and a large family. 
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in 1881 he became a judge of the District Court of Jamaica. Mr. Smith 
was merried to the danghter of Mr. Charles James Homfray, of Wands- 
worth, who died a few months ago. 


— — 


MR. HENRY BEAUMONT. 


Mr, Henry Beaumont, solicitor, died at Grantham on the 7th inet, Mr. 
Beaumont was born in 1830. He was admitted a solicitor in 1852, and he 
bad practised for nearly thirty years at Grantham. He had a large private 
business in the town and district, and he had held several im t 
appointments. He was formerly town clerk of Grantham, and at the time 
of his death be held the office of clerk of the peace for the borough. He 
was clerk to the Commissioners of Income Tax and Assessed Taxes for the 
districts of Winnibrigg, Threco, and the Soke, and secretary to the 
Grantham Hospital. He also for many years acted as deputy-coroner for 
the Grantham Division of Lincolnshire, and about three years ago he was 
elected coroner for the same division. 








LEGAL APPOIN TMENTS. 


Mr. Faepericx Lurton, solicitor, rr North Walsham and Stalbain, bas 
—* appointed a Commissioner to administer Oaths in the Supreme Court of 
udicature. 


Mr. Wit11am Harry Hartcey, solicitor, of Burnley, Colne, and ag tr 
has been appointed Registrar of the Burnley County Court (Circuit He, 11 
on the resignation of his father, Mr. Hen ry Waddington Hartley. Mr. W. 
Hartley was admitted a solicitor in 1873.” He is clerk to the county magis- 
trates for the Colne Division. 


Mr. Cuantzs Cecrt Trevor, barrister, bas been appointed one of the 
Delegates of the Britich Government to the International Conference as to the 
protection of Submarine Telegraph Cables. Mr. Trevor is the son of Mr. 
Charles Trevor, many years solicitor to the Inland Revenue Department. He 
was educated at St. Catherine's College, Cambridge, where he graduated as a 

junior — in 1852, and he was called to the bar at Lincolo’s-inn in Easter 

‘erm, 1855. He formerly practised in the Court of Chancery, and he has 
—* assistant-secretary to the Harbour Department of the Board of Trade since 


Mr. Witttam Drennan Anprews, LL.D., Q.C., who has been appointed a 
Judge of the gs xe Division in Ireland, on the resignation of Mr. Baron 
Fitzgersld, is an LL.D. of Trinity College, Dablin. He was called to the 
bar in Irelend in 1855, and he became a Queen’s Counsel in 1872, He has 
practiced on the North-East Circuit. 


At — held on Thursday at the University of Cambridge, the 
degree of L was conferred on Mr. Waiter Copp, B.A., solicitor, of 
Liverpool. Dr. ‘Codd was educated at Abingdon House School, eve ge 
ton, from which — he gained an open Mathematical Scholarship at § 
Peter’s College, ambridge. During each year of his residence he — 
the first mathematical prize of his college, and graduated with first-class 
honours in the mathematical tripos of 1869. Dr. Codd was articled to 
Messrs. Valpy & Chaplin, of London, and passed his final examination with 
honorary distinction. He subsequently passed the examination for the LL.M. 
degree at Cambridge, and in 1878 became a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
G. R. Rogerson & Co,, solicitors, of Liverpool. 








NEW ORDERS, &c. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE,—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Orper or Court. 
Friday, the 13th day of October, 1882. 
Whereas the Hon. the Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall has resigned the 
office of eee of the High Court of Justice; now I, the Right Honourable 
Roundeli Baron Selborne, Lord High Coancellor of Great Britain, do bereby 
order and direct as follows: (1) That all causes and matters which by the 
order of the 7th day of June, 1882, were transferred from the Vice-Chancellor 
Sir Charles Hall to and now remain assigned to the Hon. Sir Edward Ebenezer 
Kay, or which have been since marked with the name of the Vice-Chancellor 


Edward Ebenezer Key and be marked with his name. (2) That the chief 
clerks and other clerks attached to the chambers of the Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Charlies Hall continue to perform the same duties in relation to Sir Edward 
Ebenezer Kay as those which they have hitherto performed for the said Vice- 
Chaacellor. 8 That this order be entered with the registrar and set up in 
the several —— Smanerye Taser a the High Cotes ge Sea. 5 
ELBORNE, C. 





Viscount Portman, who has held the post of Chairman of the Dorset 
Quarter Sessions for a — many years, has announced his intention of 
Same at the end of current quarter. 








COMPANIES. 


WINDING-UP NOTICES. 
Jot Srock Compantzs. 
Limirep iw CaANCERY. 
Bruwswicx Laczr Bere Py eet Laurrep.— 
6, it was ordered that the brewery be wound up. Chapman, London 


for the petitioner 
Cc. W. acum & Company, Lucrrsp.—North, J., has fixed Friday, Oct 27, at 12, at the 


chambers of Fry, J., for the appointment of an official liquidator 


By on order made by Day, 3.1 dated Ous Ke 







Genzrat Saar by Aa Company, Limrtep.—By an order made uy Bewth, dated Oct 
Church ct, 8 


A4, it was ordered that the company be up. Billing, ld Jewry, 


* solicitor for the itioner 


Gore ie, ou’, AND Cotonization Company, Liurrep.—By an order made — 


by Day, J. that the company be wound up. Wild and 
Co, fidataaee lane, solicitors for the petititioner 
— —— Brickworks, AND Rtg gs od Company, Liurrep.—Petition for 


—— Oct 12, d heard 
—*8 s 


Hain on » Oct 25. Bellamy and Co, B 
solicitors for ths peuieomae 


Nonroux arp Norwicu ANGLinG, 2 Aire PrieasurE Grounrp atte grat of Hal, 
—Petition for winging UP» P a’ 1, directed to be heard at the 


it was ordered 


before the Vacation J at 
ishopsgate at 


V.C., on on how 0, Cone a ae *e 

—— AND te ath —8 Company, Lister Day, Shas +, has, Dyan anyon od dated 

29, appoin ohn Lewis, Birmingham, 
mat Gasette, Oct. 13.1 

BaRBapos —* Company, Liurrsp.—Petition for winding up, presented Oct 17, 
directed to be heard before Chitty, J..on Nov 4, Sharpe and Co, Pew ct, Carey at, 
solicitors for the tioner 

Lixcotnsiize Iron gy a Bee yi te Liuirsp.—Petition for win up, pre. 
sented 10, directed to be heard before the Vacation Judge on Oct 25, and 
Co, New Broad st, agents for Tweed and Co, Lincoln 

Nortm Oorsevu Goup Minune Company, Loutrep.—Petition for win up, pre- 
sented Oct 16, directed to be heard before AL — Nov 3. Gasquet and Metcalfe, 
Idol lane, Gt ‘Tower st, solicitors for the as es 

Pure BseveracE Company, Limitrep.—Day, J an order dated 21, or 


pointed Henry Newson Smith, 37, Walbrook, to —* of cial liquidator. C 
req on or before Nov 6, to send names and adi and the particulars 
of their debts or claims, to the above. Nov 13 at 12 is appointed for hearing and 
adjudicating upon the debts and claims 

[ Gazette, Oct. 17.] 


County Paratine or Lancaster, 
Limitzp 1m CHANCERY. 
Gootz Atum axp Suerte Company, Luwirsp.—By an order made by the —* 
Chancellor, dated July 24, it was ordered that the above company be wound me 
that Ebenezer A n, 25, Booth st, Manchester, be appointed official liq Users 
Chorlton, Manchester, solicitor for the petitioner 


Frtenpiy Societies Dissonven. 
Masonrtc arp Co-opsrative BAnx, Limrtep, 27, Chancery lane. Oct 10 


[ Gazette, Oct. 13.] 








Co-orzrative Assurance Faiunpix Soctsry, City bldgs, —— ox Wane Manchester ached de, 
— [ Gazette, Oct. 17.] 
CREDITORS’ CLAIMS. 


CREDITORS UNDER 22 & 23 VICT. CAP, 35. 
LAST DAY OF CLAIM. 


Avseecut, Joachim Fatzprica WitnELM, Kings’s Heath, Worcester, Gent. Nov 1 
Beale and Co, Birmingham 

AssinpEr, Saran, Shirley, near Birmingham. Novll. Jaques, Birmingham 

Barrs, Roszgrxt, Whitburn, Durham, Gent. Oct 21. Forster, M 

— —— Wigan, Lancaster, Manager at the Wigan Spirit Stores, Oct 28. 
Mayhew, Wigan 

— CEAEorrx, Tonbridge, Kent. Oct 26. Freshfields and Williams, Bank 


Course, Wit11aM, Winchfield, Hampshire. Nov 11. — Biggleswade 

Durz, Wit114M, Croscombe, Somerset, Baker. Nov 3. sm oe Ae m Mallett 

Ganpiner, WILLIAM, Lary Shrigley, near Macclesfield, Chester’ 
18. Hand, Macclesfiel 

Goxsr, Txomas, Eccles, , a Parish Clerk. Oct 17. Bollington ane Sy Eccles 

Gruypy, Epmunp Atxinson, Bury, Lancaster, Gent. Oct 30. Grundy, B 

Hatt, Jowatnan, Worlaby, Lincoln, Farmer. Nov 1. Sowter, Brigg 

— Gzorar, Hemel Hempstead, Hertford, Corn Dealer. Dec wg and Co, 
ron lane 

Herbert, Caanves, Garndiffaith, Monmouth, Provision Merchant. Dec 1. Greenway 
and Bythway, Pontypool 

Hi, James, Torquay, Devon, Accountant. Nov 4. Mackenzie and Hext, Fd wf 

Hr11, Jou, Studley, Warwick, Needle Manufacturer. 31. Bowkett, Al 

Hows, — Lxwis, Edgbaston, Warwick, Job Master. Nov 1, ake ont and Co, 

ngham 
——— — sen, Sutton within Macclesfield, Chester, Gent. Nov 18. Hand, 


Joxxs, Ev.is, Fore st, Merchant, Nov 15. Saxelby and vg ng Be Ironmonger lane 
Junwens, Janz, Kd, ton, Warwick. Novi. Beale and Co. gham 
Jzyxens, Josern WILLIAM, Begnaston, Warwick, Military ——— Manufacturer, 


Nov 1. Beale and Co, Birming 
Mapvocx, Exizazerz, Torquay, Devon. Nov 4, a geet ged Hext nod 
Mezrepitu, Davip, Abergavenny, Monmouth, Dec 1 d Walf berga- 
venny 
Parken, Reussuse, Bolg ——J 1. Bonrne * Co, Dudley 
Suippy, Jonx, Pi ering, Yo ee en 
Surrn, — —— 1. Beale and Bh 
Tnompson, — pron Bonk Liverpool, Merchant. Jan 1. Forshaw and Hawkins, 


Liverpool 
Tomutyson, Mary, Walsall, Stafford. Nov 8, nD S Walsall 


Warsow —— urst, 5 Farmer, Buss, Tunbridge Wells 
Wuirr Epwiw Oct 21, 
Winn, Wait. Joun, ome, Martin's lane, Cannor. st. Oct 31. Marchant and Co, George 
yd, 
(Gazette, Bept. 20.) 
Barrour, Francis Martiany, F, 7* Fellow of Trinity Col Cambridge, Professor 
of Animal Morphology. Nov 1 — 33 
Bowmaxen, JAMzs, Petationgin tyes Cabinet Maker. Oct 31. Clayton and 


Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Buyant, Rowgnt, Bath, Gent, Nov 20, Stone and Co, Bath 
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Canty, Gæo Tunbridge Wells, Kent, Timber Merchant. Nov 10. Stone and Co, 
Cortox, Oaxatam, Cosheston, Pembroke, Esq. Nov 29, Crossd, Lancaster BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
iene, — ~~ mee Boous.—Oct. 2, at Headingley, Palmerston-toad, Palmer’e-gremn, the wife of 
Besson eer Lucriasey, Mimlioaan, Geotae, Ov 19, Danhoay, 1 Basoxn— Ost 7, at 18, Kirkstall-oad, Tolford-park, Streatham-bill, the wife of 


Jonzs, JonN, Gent. Nov in — and * Liverpool 
Jonzs, Marcargr, Mi Flint, Nov 30. Kelly and 
Jouwine, Saxuvxi Jounson, Buriton, Southampton, Gardener Dec 1, Albery and 


Kreuure, Aurrzep Urstows, Beechworth, Colony of Victoria, Solicitor, Nov 2. 
Tamp! lin and Co, Fenchurch st 
— —— Charrington st, Somers Town, Oct 16. Goldring, White Lion st, 


Liane, Sonsem, Charrington st, Somers Town, Horse Hai? Dealer; Oct 16, Goldring, 


on, JouN, Broughton, = ek Farmer. Oct18. Heelis and Thom — 
——— Joxn, n Lancaster, Cotto — —— eo Aserott, Preston 
Mu.warp, Arsaet Epwarp, Stour 
sos Hote ekoare Weston-st 8 Major-General 
'. om: 
3* oe — ——— por· Maro, erset, Royal Engineers, 


Murray; Rop’xt; Manchester, Gent. Nov 11. Sutton and Hlliott, Manchester 
Proctor, Hzney, Broughton, near Preston, Lancaster, Yeoman, Nov 1. Ascroft, 


Preston 
— Wairaaax Apaats Prextns, Brindley st, Harrow rd; Oct 28. Furber, Gray’s 


aq. 

Ropzr, bbe —— Union Club; Trafalgar eq, Haq. Novil, Field and Co, 

SPaRrow, —— Manpszr, Albrighton Hall, nr Shrewsbury, Salop, Esq: Nov 80. 
Wolverhampton 

Srory, CaTHERIne + arg Weston super Mare, Somerset; Oct 23; Dares, Weston 

Swree, Anx, Wi nr Roughaim, Norfolk. Nov 16; Langhorne, ann 

— Tomas Wanura, Tottenham Court rd, Surgical Instrument 


, Staple 
[ Gazette, Oct. 3.] 
Babots, Gaones, t, Strstford, Béséx, Butchér. Nov 8. Willoughby and Winch, Lan- 


CopLine, Haran Bes Bessoro h st Pimlico. Nov 4, Battye, Chancery lane 
o- mer Want eoman. Nov 30. Miller and Co, Norwich 
TLLIAM — ‘ae Hill West, Professor of ics. Nov 9. 


R——— circus 

cy goo super Mare, og renters Nov 10. Davies, Weston super Mare 
—— 6 

— Te Sheffield. Nov 1, “Smith, Shemeld 


Nov ll. Woodroffe, Lincoln’s inn fields 
Harrison, Roser, Alderford, Norfolk, Farmer. Nov 4. Keith and Co, Norwich 
Haworrs, Joszrx, Sandal Magna, York, Gent. Nov 3. Fernandes, Wakefield 
Hose 3 oun Kemp Jacoms, Tunbridge Wells, Sussex, Esq. Deel, Langley, Newton 


Sqn Samus Jounson, Buriton, Southampton, Gardener, Deo 1, Albery and 
Kix, Joszra, Blossom st, Norton Folgate, Gent. Nov 13. Wittey, Colchester 
— Nicuoras, Little Distaff lane, Distiller. Nov I8. Layton and Co, Budge 





— Evetina, Kildare terrace, Westbourne Park. March 1, Lousada and 
— Austin Friars | pe 
I1CHOLAS, JOHN, Cornwal 1. Jan6, Wilson, Plymouth 
— tinh mag Nay Edmunds, Suffolk, Gent. Nov 1. Mason, Gresham 


Prior, CuHartes Goprezy, 
street 


Suzruerp, Epwarp, W ngham, Berks, Esq. Nov 28. Head, Re’ 
SuErstex, yrs —— — “ 8 st, Leicester sq, Livery Sta ie k Keeper. Dec 4. 
Nickinson and fo Mlb 
Suire, Jonny, Holbeachs nin —— Nov 30. Caparn and Co, Holbeach 
[. Gazetie, Oct. 6.] 








COURT PAPERS. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 
Rota of REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 


Date, —— V.o.Bacoan. —V. 0, Hant, 
Talepieg, Ost, oesecees 4J Mr. 55* =o *8. 
ursday Deeeeeresredes ——- arrer 0} 
Frida: Coe e ce soesaseess 27 King Koe 
Veccccecsedsivess on Farrer Cobby 
Mr. — Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 
Kay, Currrr. 
Wednesday, Oct. 222 95 Mr. Clowes Mr. Ward Mr. Merivale 
Thursday ..ccsscesisees Pemberton Teesdale Latham 
Friday Ce eereseresesece 27 Clowes Ward Merivale 
GOMIGEP i ic cvticcsveces 28 Pemberton Teesdale Latham 








We regret to learn that Mr. John Christopher Pawle, solicitor, of New-inn, 
Strand, was found dead in bed on Tuesday morning, the 17th inst., at the 
residence of a relative—Mr. A. —* Newman, surgeon—with whom. he was 
staying for a time, in the vil arwell, near Abingdon, Berks. Death 
was attributed to failure of the ane s action and apoplexy. An inquest was 
held on Wednesday. 


Mr. F. K. Munton writes to the Times to sug 
seems opportune to ask through the Z'imes whether some age gr cannot 
be made — 25 the public (or, at all —* the hundreds of solicitors 
located east of Blackfriars) may be admitted to the Probate and Legacy 
offices at Somerset House from the Embankment side. The Strand is suffi- 
ciently con; already, and when the New Law Courts open, doubling or 
trebling the traffic, the main entrance to Somerset House will be nearly 
choked. But, irrespective of this, there seoms to be no sound reason why a 
person should not be able to a sopseth so important « publie building in a cab 
—* the Embankment, instead of dragging the horse up a steep hill to the 

Strand and then down again to the departments, many o which abut on the 
Embankment road itself—a good quarter of a mile wasted.” 


t that “the present moment 





J, R. 
Farns. — at Stockport, "Cheshire, the wife of Alfred 2, Ferns, solicitor, 


a da 
Fipwansr— Od. 6 at 8, Se Salisbury-toad, West Brighton, the wife of G, A. 
Fayvzr.— p30, ot Hall Place, Bexley, Kent, the wife of G, BE. 8. Fryer, 
Niconti—Oot. 7, at 13, Scaredale-terrace, Kensington, W., the wife of A, 0 
Nicoll, ——— of a daughter, : 


MARRIAGES. 
— Lrasant.—Oot. be Bi Shefficld, Edmund Knowles solicitor, to 
me ~ late Alexander — of Swinton Swinton 


Ada — daughter of 


— 5, at St. Andrew’s, W 
of Staple-inn, solicitor, to Ada Caroline, daughter of 
Berners-street, 


Fignan—Buavouane— Oot. 5 at St. Michael’s Highesis, Rehert 
, Lincoln’ +t Alice Anne, daughter ofthe Inte Rev, .H 
—8 peg et of —— & Ae bs 
DEATHS: 
Ba —— at his residence, Preston-attest, Faversham, Henry Bathurst, 
| pac. ~Oe. 4, at Page-green, Tottenham, Edmund James Daniell, solicitor, 
— 6, at Greyorook, St. Boswell’s, N.B., Thomas Rdward Fairfax, 
barrister-at- 
— 6, at The Lake Mogg Freemantle, Southampton, John Reynolds 


Goodman, barrister-at-law, 
mc 11, at W Derbyshire, Philip Hubbersty, solicitor, 


* H. — 








At the Stock and Share Auction Compan 


* 8 sale, on the 19th inst., at mie 
sale room, Crown-court, Old Broad-street, the follo 


prices obtained : —Era Industrial £1 shares, 10s. paid, 10s. ; West Boron 
Great Consols, 18s. 6d.; The “ Chalet’ Co., £7 to £7 2s. 64.; Great Wheal 
Worthy Tin Mining, 5s. ; Halcombe & Co., £5 (shares, £4 paid, 9s. ; and 


other miscellaneous securities fetched fair prices. 








LONDON GAZETTES. 





Bankrupts. 
Farmar, Oct. 13, 1882. 
Under the — Act, oye 
Creditors must forward their proof of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in I 
— Abraham, Upper st, Islington, Club Proprietor. Pet Oct 7. Hazlitt. Oct 


ny, Broderick Hugh Irwin, Jormyn st, St James's, Pet Oct 9. Hazlitt. gg bgt 


— — st, Fulham, Brewers’ Traveller, Pet Oct 10, Haglitt. 
DeMario, iy 


, Leicester place, Leicester sq, Doctor of Medicine. Pet Oct 10. 


Hazlitt. Oct 24 at ig 
May, Charles, and Richard Manel —— st, Strand, Theatrical Managers. 
Pot Sept 21, Haalitt. Oct, 25 at 1 
Clarke, John, Li I, Grover. Pet Oct 12, Oe rings: Liverpool, Oct 24 at 12 
Crossley, William thm reat,|W liam Hib! and Frederick William Dawson, Manches- 
ter, Bleachers. a , Nov 6 at 12 
Debson, C — Lewis, Sa Pet Oct 9. “Marshall. Oct 25 at 11 
— ideford, Devon, Pet Oot Bossom. Oct 


Norman, Arthur, Norwich, Grocer, Pet Oct 10. Cooke. Roryrich, Out 38 at 18 
Parr, John orman, William, Hulme, Manchester, Estate Agent. Pet 


Busing, * William, Stevenage, Hertford, Fartast. Pet Oct 6. Cooke. Luton, Oct 27 at 
ll 


Tuxspax, Oct. 17, 1883. 
Under the Born oy! Act, 1869, 
Creditors must — * proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To 8 London. 


in 
Bohr, John Von, Commercial rd, Baker, meee Haslitt, Nov lati 
Surrender in the Country. 
Bowden, Joseph, Macclesfield, Innkeeper. Pet Oct 13. Yates, Macclesfield, Oct 28 at 
10. 
Gees, Henry, Ghelield, Button Manstnctaren, Pet Oct 1% Wake. Sheflield, Nov 
Hobbs, Amos, Mayfield, Sussex, Baker Pet Oct 12, Stone, Tunbridge Wells, Oct 30 
at 2. 
Re; ieee OE nee enna ten Pet Oct 14. Wilson. 
Shaw, W: iam Henry, Fen — — Pet 
woot, Witton 3 Biddenden, Keni — Pet Octis. Y¥: Bote, eevee 
Willacy, James Rose, St Helen's Lancaster, Commission 
ringer. Liverpool, Oct 30 at 
BANKRUPTCIES 


King st Pain Om I Oct 18 
Prices, cadias Brower, tiekibowk ‘rd, Shepherd’s Bush, Auctioneer, Oct 11 


Tuxspay, Oct, 17, 1888, 
Howell, Gordon Arthur Hanover Gent. 


, Princes st, sq, 
— es ie Santa, O88 


Smith, William, and ips, Redrath, Cornwall, Boot Manufacturers, Oct 4 
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Liquidations by Arrangement. 
FIRST MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 
Frrpay, Oct. 13, 1882. 
Akestoridi, Alexander, Manchester, Merchant. Nov 2 at 3 at the “A’ Committee 

Room, Old Town hall, King *, Manchester. Sale and Co, Manchester 
— Dowid, B urton Agnes, York, Farmer. Oct 25 at 3 at offices of Turnbull and Co, 

t mas st, 

— Ry i. South Normanton, Derby, Fish Salesman. Oct 27 at 12 at 

of Brittle, St Peter’s chambers, St Peter’s gate, Nottingham 

Bichon, Samuel, Over, Cambridge, Farmer. Oct 30 at 12 at offices of Papworth, Crown 
, St Ives. and French, Cambridge 

Bird, John, Aston-juxta-Birmivgham, "Grocer. Get 26 at 3 at offices of Buller and Co, 

Bennett’s i — 

— Jane, Skipton, York, Grocer. Nov 1 at 3 at the Black Horse Hotel, Skipton. 

wh 


ro 

Bond, John Thomas, Ilminster, Somerset, Butcher. Nov 1 at 11 at offices of Paull, 
Court Barton, Ilminster, Somerset 

Bonner, Matthew, Gt Wigborough, Essex, Farmer. Oct 28 at 12 at offices of Turner and 
Co, East hill, Colchester. Elwes 

Brason, William, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Tobacconist. Oct 23 at 2 at offices of Sewell, 
Grey st, a meng oe 

Brooks, Reuben, Tottenham ct rd, Upholsterer. Nov 7 at 2 at offices of Browne and 
Co, Queen st, —— Poole, Bartholomew close 

Brown, Henry Robert, Isleham, Cambridge, Butcher. Oct 24 at 3 at the White Hart 
Hotel, Soham. Bendall, Soham 
Bette teaky omas, Alsager, Chester, Gardener. Nov 3 at 2 at offices of Sword, Cheap- 


Burridge, Ch Charles, Maidstone, Kent, Town Carter. Oct 26 at 12 at offices of Norton, 
Carter, ohn, S— ig Woollen Manufacturer. Oct 24 at 11 at offices of Long- 


. Battersea, Baker. Oct 20 at 3 at offices of Mitchell, 

cian pa oo, Strand. whe pard, St John’s Hill, Clapham Junction 
ne —— — —————— ie * Oct 21 at 11 at the Law Institution, 
e. tends J m st, Oxford st 
conan 


John, City rd, Dairyman. ‘Nov 2 at 2 at offices of Joseph, Finsbury 


William, Dudley, Worcester, Licensed Victualler. Oct 25 at 11 at offices of Ward, 
Wolverhampton st, —“ 
—— St George, Gloucester, Builder. Oct 25 at 11 at offices of Atchley, Clare 


ol 

Cottrell, Samuel, Bradley Green, near Congleton, Stafford, Builder. Oct 25 at 11 atthe 
Angel Hotel, Macclesfield. Sheldon, Congleton 

Davies, James, and Isaac Taylor, Liverpool, Fruit Merchants. Oct 25 at 2 at offices of 
Jones and Co, Church st, Liverpool. Faithwaite 

Fearnsides, Jane, Batley Carr, York, Rag Merchant. Oct 24 at 10.30 at Scarborough 
Hotel, Dewsbury. Ridgway and Ridgway, Dewsbury 

Gawne,_ — Thomas, Liverpool, Stationer. Oct 26 at 3 at office of Quelch, Hatton gdn, 


verpoo 

— ae Bristol, of no occupation. Oct 26at 11 at office of Pitt, Nicholas st, 

Giles, Thomas, Chester, Hotel Keeper. Oct 24 at 11 at office of Brassey, Eastgate row 
North, Chester 


Gledhill, Edwin, Lockwood, nr Huddersfield, out of business, Oct 27 at 3 at office of 
Ainley, New st, Huddersfield 
Golding, Joseph, West Green rd. Tottenham, Tailor. Oct 30 at 2 at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern, Basinghall st 
— Richard, St Stephen’s rd, Bayswater, Lodging-house Keeper. Oct 21 at 11 at 
ice of Charlton and Co, Queen Victoria st. Bassett, Fenwickrd, East Dulwich 
Hale, ——— Sevenoaks, Coal Merchant. Oct 30 at 3.30 at office of Holcroft and Machell, 


Haley, Jonathan, Hoyland —— —— Boot Maker. Oct 28 at 11 at office of Parker 
and Hickmott, ‘Regent st, Barns 
— John, York, Hay Dealer. Oct 26 at 3 at office of Waddington, Stonegate, 
ork 
Harris, Brice, Liverpool, Grocer. Oct 27 at 4 at office of Lowe, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool 
— —— Crewe, Chester, Coal Dealer. Oct 26 at 11 at offices of Warburton, 
antwi 
Hill, Herbert, * Hants, Innkeeper. Oct 25 at 3 at White Hart Hotel, Ringwood. 
Trevanion, P 
Hockenhull, —— Warrington, — Fustian Cutter. Nov lat 3 at offices of 
Moore and Son, Bank st, Warrington 
— oth Goong, Outed ‘ord — ialington, Chemist. Oct 20 at 3 at offices of Whitmarsh, 


—— Victualler. Oct 28 at 12 at offices of Essery, 
Nicholas 


Hutchinson, eee: South Church, nr Bishop Auckland, Durham, Labourer. Oct 31 
at 11 at offices of Trotter and Co, North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland 
* 3 ———— Bournemouth, Builder. Oct 27 at 3 at the London Hotel, 


Jensen, Jens, North Shields, Yeast Manufacturer. Oct 24 at 2.30 at offices of Chartres 
and Co, Grainger st West, Newcastle upon Tyne 
— Mirfield, York, Grocer. Nov 1 at 3 at offices of Wilson, Exchange bldgs, 


— George Israel, West st, Green st, Bethnal Green, Licensed Vtctualler, Nov 1 at 
3 at offices of f Moss, Gracechurch st 

— John, and Richard Older, Nottingham, Plasterers. Oct 27 at 3 at offices of 

nog Poin Gresham chmbrs market hill, Nottingham 
PR... , Tredegar, Monmouth, Grocer. Oct 30 at 10 at office of Price, 
Blenheim Abergavenny 

Lait, it, William Frederick, ick, New Cross, Kent, Outfitters’ Manager. Nov 1 at 1 at office of 
Moss, 

— ert Great Newport st, Long Acre, Leather Gun Case Maker. Nov 3 at 3 at 

of Groom, Wormwood st. Davies, Moorgate st 
5 Josiah. —— Lancaster, Grocer. Oct 30 at 11 at office of Craven, Strand, 


John 8u Ni Nov 1 

—— rrey, Nurseryman. Nov 1 at 3 at offices of Cannon, 
Ww Vv n. Oct 24at2 at Com Lo 

—— aes merce ct, Lord st, Liverpool. 

= rge, aronce lane, Cheapside, Cigar Merchant. Oct 30 at 2 at office of Press- 


Loyd, J Jota, Walton, Lancashire, ag rm al Oct 26 at 2 at office of Jones and Co, 

. Faithwaite, —— 

Loader, Ratbanil Sheldon —— Bishopꝰs Paddington, Fishmonger. Oct 31 at 10.30 

2 st, Golden aq. Ti Isley , St Benet place, Gracechurch 

Lame, Jacob, , Longton, Stafford, Stonemason. Oct 23 at 11 at office of Salt, Commerce 

Donald Stuart, Gloucester ter, South Ke gton, 8 Oct 31 at 3 

office of Seale and Smith, Lincoin’s inn fields * re nen 

Martin, Charles Archer, Brunswick st, Blackfriars rd, Beer Retailer. Nov 9 at 3 at the 
Mullen’s Hotel, Ironmonger lane Hare, Pinner’s ct, Old Broad st 

Mason, William, York, Joiner. Oct 25 at 11 at offices of Anderson and Lythe, Stone- 


M Thomas, Wigan, Lancaster, Ironmo: . Oct 26 
aioe, » jane , Ir nger. Oct 26at3 at office of Peace 


g8, 
John W: U y A i 
— — pton, Essex, Engineer. Oct 23 at 2 at office of King and 











Mizen, George, Blackstock — Finsbury bury Pk, Oilman. Oct 30 at 2 at Guildhall Tavern, 
Gresham Bell, Eas’ : 


st. Carter and tcheap 
Negus, Henry, Mitcham Common, Surrey, Farmer. Nov 1 at 3 at office of Wood and 
Wootton, Fish st hill 
— Thomas Reuben, Bathampton, Somerset. Oct 31 at 12.30 at Castle Hotel, 
Clark and Collins, Trowbridge 
Par, Eaward, Stalmine, Lancaster, Tailor, Oct 27 at 11 at office of Addie, Church st, 
eet 


Pearce, John, St Helens, Lancaster, Tea Merchant. Oct 27 at 2 at office of Massey and. * 


Co, North John st, Liverpoo! 
Poore, William Joseph, Jamaica rd, Bermondsey, Tailor. Oct 23 at 3 at Mason’s Hall 
Tavern, Mason’s avenne, Basinghall st. Feuillade, Portugal st, Lincoln’s inn 
Pring, George James, Lee, Kent, Cowkeeper. Oct 26 at 3 at Dover Castle Inn, Broad. 
way, Deptford. Lockyer, Dept! ford 
— Thomas, Aberayron, — Solicitor. Oct 24 at 12 at 3, Bridge st, Aberay. 
Hughes, Aberystwith 


Rese, William, Dinas, Glamorgan, Grocer. Oct 26 at 11.30 at office of Price, Bank 


chbrs, Pontypridd 


Roterts, Roland Hugh, and John Williams, Liverpool, Timber Merchants. Nov 3 at 12 — 
at office of Gibson and Bolland, South John st, Liverpool. Stephenson, Liver. .· 


pool 
nlaghoen, John, Corby, Northampton, Farmer. Nov 3 at 11 at Royal Hotel, Kettering, 
Richardson, Oundle 
Salmon, William, Crewe, Chester, Builder. Oct 28 at 11 at office of Cooke, Temple chbrs, 
Oak st, Crewe 


Saunders, James —— n, Leeds, Licensed Victualler. Oct 26 at 3 at office of Ford and 


Warren, Albion st. 

Seymour, J — Ash grove, Mare st, —— Upholsterers’ Trimming Manufacturer, 
Oct 26 at 2 at office of Wood, Paternoster 

— » Matthew, High rd, Tottenham, Olina. Nov 1 at 3 at office of Dear, 

resham st 

Shove, ——— Greenwich, Kent, Corn Merchant. Oct 24 at 3 at office of 
Andrews and Mason, Ironmonger lane, Cheapside. Bristow, —— 

— ——— Edward, Blackheath, Kent, Butcher. Oct 23 at 3 at office of Aird, 


hea; 
Smelthurst, George, Bristol, Beer Retailer. Oct 21 at 12 at office of Essery, Nicholas st, 

risto 
Stephenson, Henry, Sheffield, Provision Dealer. Oct 31 at 3 at 125, South st, Sheffield, 


oor ; 
— William, Chester, Surveyor. Oct 27 at 4 at office of Churton, Eastgate bldgs, 


Tatnall, William, Uckfield, Sussex, Hoop Maker. Oct 26at 12at Bell Inn, Uckfield, 
Palmer, Tonbridge 

Thompson, William Walter, Glemsford, Suffolk, Tailor. Oct 26 at 2 at office of Andrews 
and Co, Friar st, Sudbury 

Timperley, } Ezra, Sale, Chester, Farmer. Oct 30 at 3 at office of Bowden, King street, 

anchester 
— Thomas, Dunster, Somerset, Saddler. Oct 23 at 11 at office of Crawshaw, 
ast st, Taunton 

Walker, Thomas, Liversedge, York, Grocer. Oct 23 at 4 at office of Mitcheson, Union 
st, Heckmondwike 

Walmesley, Vivian Oswald, and Ebenezer Lewis, Park st, Islington, Fine Art Pub- 
— Oct 31 at 1 at Inns of Court Hotel. Smith and Eldridge, Gt James st, Bed- 
‘ord row 

Watson, William, Bourn, Cambrid ge, —— 5 27 at 12 at Red Lion Hotel, Petty 
Cury, Cambridge. Conquest and Clare, Bedf 

Welch, George, Seaton, De — Boot and Shoe a Oct 30 at 12 at Bude Hotel, 
Exeter. Davie, Wellin, 

Wild, Edwin, Macclesfie "Cheater, —— Victualler. Oct 27 at 3 at offices of Ritson 
and Grundy, Princess st, Manches 

Wilkinson, Isaac, Leeds, Grocer. Oot. 26 at 11 at cffices of Mand, Albion st, Leeds 

Williams, Arthur John, Aberdare, Grocer. Oct 26 at 12 at offices of Linton and Kens- 
hole, High st, Cardiff 

Williams, John, Birmingham, Tailor. Oct 30 at 12 at offices of Jelf, Waterloo st, 
Birmingham 

—— cone —— Commission Agent. Oct 30 at 12 at offices of Carruthers, 

st, Live 

Wolstenholme, om Morecambe, Lancaster, Bazaar Keeper. Oct 24 at 2 at offices of 
Johnson and Tilly, Sun st, Lancaster 
Wood, Thomas, Avondale rd, Peckham, Carpenter. Oct 31 at 2 at the Inns of Court 
Hotel, High Holborn, Plater, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane 


Turspay, Oct. 17, 1882, 

Arnold, Jacob, Old Kent rd, Fishmonger. Nov 6 at 2 at office of Perry, Guildhall 
chbrs, Basinghall st 

Ayers, John William, Towcester, Northampton, Farmer. Oct 26 at3 at Talbot Hotel, 
Towcester. Whitton, Towcester 

Badcock, Thomas, Tachbrook st, Pimlico,Builder. Nov 6 at 2 at office of Edmonds and 
Co, Cheapside. Scott, Coleman st 

— John, York, Stonemason. Oct 31 at 1 at office of Wilkinson, St Helen’s sq, 


ork 
— Frank Albert,'Long Acre, Licensed Victualler. Oct 30 at1 * Guildhall Coffee 
house, Gresham st. Hogan and Hughes, Martin’s lane, Cannon s 
Bennett, eed South Warnborough, Hants, Farmer. Nov 6 at3 at office of Downie, 
High st, Alton 
Blain, James, Newport, Mon, Draper. Nov 4 at 12 at office of ‘Gibbs and Co, Bridge st, 


Newport 

Blake, Thomas Henry, Bicester, Oxford, Corn Dealer. Nov 1 at 3 at Crown Hotel, 
Bicester. Lindsey, Bicester 

Blaydon, George, Bradford, Vegetable Salesman. Oc} 25 at 11 at office of Rhodes, 
Parkinson’s chbrs, Market st, Bradford 

Blundell, Joseph, Leeds, Rent Collector. Oct 28 at 11 at office of Blacklock, Albion st, 
Leeds 


Bottomley, Thomas, and John Bottomley, Crosshills, York, Plumbers. Nov 8 at 2 at 
Midland Hotel, Skipton. Wright, Skipton 

Braddock, John, New Mills, nr Stockport, Chester, Candlewick Spinner. Nov 6 at 3 at 
office of Storer and Lloyd, Fountain st, Manchester 

— Thomas, Bristol, Painter, Oct 28 at lat Weare st, Bedminster, Bristol. McCarthy, 


Fro 

Bullock, William Henry, ———— st, Book Keeper. Oct 31 at 12 at office of Spencely, 
South John st, Liverpool 

Cann, John, Aldeby, 3 Norfolk, Farmer. Oct 30 at 3 at office of Tillett and Co, St 
Andrew’s st, 

Cayford, Daniel Chippenbam mews, Harrow rd, Wheelwright, Nov 2 at 3 at officeof 
Gooper an 4 Co, Lincoln’s inn fields 

Charlesworth, John, Heckmondwike, York, out of business. Nov 1 at 4 at office of 
Wooler and Wooler, Exchange bldgs, Batley 

Church, George William, South. Shoebury, Essex, Butcher. Oct 28 at 2at London 
Hotel, Sout al Wood, Rochford 


Clark, Lyonel Kdward, Barrow in Furness, Lancaster, Engineer. Oct 31 at 11 at: 


Imperial Hotel, Barrow in Furness. Nalder and Jones, Barrow in Furnoss 
— Norwich, Shoe Manufacturer, Oct 27 at 12 at office of Brock, Briggs st. 


Clarke, Thomas. I Warwick, Needle Manufacturer. Oct 30 at 11.30 at office of 
Byrch and Cox at, Redditch 
Clayden, “on ‘iit Essex, Farmer. Oct 30 at 1 at offices of Freeland and Bel- 
— enard Be Henry, Liverpool, Public house Manager. Oct 30 at 3 at office of 
mry, Liv ic 
Quilliam and Carruthers, E Elliot st, Liverpool 
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Clements, John, Nottingham, Licensed Victualler. Oct 27 at 3 at offices of Burton and 

I Seat eg Oct 25 at 12 at offices of Davenport and Co, Bank 
cule Senuel Temes, and John Durrell, Ni orwich, Curriers. Oct 25 at 2 at offices of 
— — A Racwiak Vishiorn Norwisn 

Col ion Sane orcester, Haulier. Oct 30 at 11 at office of Williams, Worcester 
oon St Leonard’s on Sea, Sussex, Builder. Oct 31 at 3 at office of Neve, 


onan 1, 8 Leonards on 

— ace Oct 30 at 2 at Wheatsheaf Hotel, Cheadle. 
nerd, Ellis Oldham, Lancaster, Painter. Nov 2 at 3 at office of Davies, 

Oleg iy Oda atord, Daten, Oct 31 at 4 at office of Times, Portmill lane, 

Crofton, Charles, Gobowen, Salop, Colliery Agent. Oct 30 at 2 at Public Hall, 

tet filam, Wetherby, York, Furniture Broker. Oct 27 at 3 at Three Legs Inn, 


— 

i tan — ord, Nottingham, Butcher. Nov 3 at 11 at offices of 
John John Walia, Morley, nr Leeds, Cloth Manufacturer. Oct 30 at 3 at Law 

Leeds. —— and Meredith, Leeds 
— ward, Birmin Pocket Book Manufacturer. Oct 26 at 3 at office of 
Olan and a SES, Usielign, ———— Nov 2 at 

and st, Ux! ov 

2 at office of Ladbury, Queen st, Cheapside , 

Tracer,’ Aloxentier, xeter, Seedman, 23 at 11 at Craven Hotel, Craven st, Strand. 


Fierce’ Bx 
Gases, Bons New Bridge st, Drawing Master. Nov 10 at $ at Mullen’s 
5 — —* , Pinner’s ct, Old Broad st 
Char! les Jones, Battle, Bussex, B . Oct 25 at 12 at George Hotel, Battle. 
aiawal, J Juice, Willenhall Stafford, Beerhouse Keeper. Oct 27 at 11 at office of 
urch st, 
Goodspeed, Fred erick, St John st, Clerkenwell, Builder. Nov 6 at3 at office of Ver- 
nede, New Broad st 
Gould, ‘Richard, Liverpool, Laundryman. Oct 30 at 11 at office of Collins, Harrington 


Live 

an — Salford, Lancaster, Baker. Nov2 at 3 at office of Astbury and 
— Cross st, hester 

Ham, —— , Frenchay, Gloucester, Miller. Oct 25 at 11 at office of Nurse, Corn st, 


Harding, Samuel Salter, Willis rd, Kentish —— Licensed Victualler. Nov 8 at 11 at 
office of Cherry, Gt James — ‘ord ro 
Hilditch, etn Tunstall, Stafford, juan Oct 31 at 11 at office of Cooper, John st, 


Holden, Thomas Barrow in Furness, Grocer. Oct 24at 11 at — Temperance 
— Dalkeith st, Barrow in Furness. Hudson, Barrow in 
William, anal Draper. Nov i at 3 at office of — South John st, Liver- 


—* oy, ————— * — Bush, Grocer. Oct 31 at 12 at 

Houghton, Phili my aorta Hants, lwright. Oct 31 at 3 at office of Casey, St 
George’s sq, ortsea. Bramsdon, 

——— Bristol, Tailor. Oct 27 at 2 at office of Benson and Carpenter, Bank 


Bristol 
— Geor; org, Burton on Trent, Builder. Oct 31 at 11 at Midland Hotel, Station st, 
— George, Cable st, Bt George's inthe Bak Oct 30 at 3 at office of Coo 
le at, St ’s in the East, er. Oct 30 at ce Oi per 
en 7: Lincoln’s inn fields 
Jenkins, Trealaw, Rhondda Valley, Glamorgan, Tailor. Oct 31 at 10 at office 


mas, 
of Rosser, Church st, Pontypridd 
— ; Thomas, Litt Littleover, Derby, Farmer, Oct 31 at 3 at office of Briggs, Amen 
——— Medlock, Manchester, Solicitor’s Clerk. Oct 27 at 3 at office 


Sunderland, Durham, Feather Merchant. Oct 30 at 3,30 at office of 
Fawcett st, Sunderland 
Kelly, ye Thomas, Liverpool, Grocer. Oct 30 at 2 at office of Quilliam, Whitechapel, 
ogg? = crn Bt Helens 
King, —_ Ambleside, Westmoreland, Surgeon. Nov 2 at 1.30 at office of 
Gatey, 
abone, Annie Mary, Anfield, Liverpool, out of business. Oct 30 at 3 at office of Quelch, 
Hatton aan, Liverpool 
La’ Sunderland, Cab Proprietor. Oct 28 at 12,30 at Rose and Crown 
wh st West, Sunderland. Ward, Middlesborough 
Joseph, and John rhith * Surrey, Mineral Water Manufacturers. Oct 


at 2 at office of Philp, —5 
John, Barrow in _ — Corn Dealer. Oct 27 at 11 at Trevel- 
Temperanes Hotel, iO alkeieh st, Barrow in Furness, Hudson, Barrow in 


Lockett, William, Manchester, Packing Case Manufacturer. Nov 1 at3 at office of 
Almond, Dickinson st, Manchester 

Lord, Manchester Wetaht Dees — Oct 31 at 2 at Crosby Hotel, Withy grove, 
aay, Danial Rober ‘Thane, Kent, Fly Driver. Oct 31 at 11 at office of Parry, 


ames Albert, Gloucester, Schoolmaster. Nov 8 at 3 at office of Green, 


» James 
Westgate chmbrs, Glou 
McKay, John Frederick, Cardiff, — » Tailor. Oct 31 at 12 at Royal Talbot 


Hotel, Victoria st, Bristol. Jones, Card: 


ee, Woe hie — Oct $1 at 3 at offices of 
Moorerofy en Hogan, Newark m Builder. Nov 9 at 12 at offices of Flewker and 
Page, Wolverhampton 


ee haan” , Fancy Goods Dealer. Nov 3 at 12 at offices of 


* Bask and Go, ats 


* Jota Hee, Birmingham, Journeyman Baker. Oct 30 at 3 at offices of 
aques, row, Birming 

Kg Anfield, ur —— Joiner. Oct 31 at 2 at office of Gee, North John 
and Oy Susan 20, Woollen Manufacturer. Nov3 at 3 at office 


—— Oct 30 at 3 at office of Wannop, Scotch st. Carlisle 
Powell John, Moleom Regis, Lodging house keeper. Nov 6 at 12 at office of Street, 


— — Oct 30 at 12 at office of Hawkes and Weekes, 
— , John, Stockton On Tees, Plumber. Oct 26 at 11 at at office of Best, High st, 
— Hannah, and John Roberts, Sh Sheffield, File Manufacturers. Oct 30 at 3 at office 
Me — ————— — 2 ae 

Pritchard, Cornhill 
John, Stockton on Tees, Innkeeper. Oct 30 at 3.80 oh oflins of Thowuna, Market 
Cross chbrs, Stockton on Tees 
Rushworth, Joshua, Shi York, Plumber. Oct 30 at ll at Queen’s Hotel, Wellington 
st, Leeds. Morgan and Shipley 
shales, Fark rw, Loos 0 Weaver. Oct 28 at 11 at office of Lodge and 
row, 

Isano, Watosebery, Ste — = ipa Oct 30 at 3 at office of Hawkes and 
8 Ru Co St Builder. Oct 30 at 10 at 
saa Gace hance ear deers 
—— Wakefield, York, Milliner. Oct 30a611 at office of Lake and Lake, 


Southgate, W: 
— Aylesbury, Buckingham, Butcher. Nov 1 at 3 at office of Feil, 


Taylor, Edward, oer gag rachis Pes Nov 9 at 12 Se eee 


m, Oundl 


— Joseph, E — Thorsten, and 
Loom Ulcth Manufastevure, "Oot a7 083 at Mitre 
Shester. We Walmsley, Darwen 

——— ——— —— Oct 30 at 2 at office of Mason, Kingst, 
bury sq 


Muver st, Bishop Auckland’ —— Draper. Oct 31 at 11.30at office of Edgar, 

ver si 

by em t, Thomas, Po Farmer. Nov 2at 11 a6 office of 

Walker er, Jerushe, Union a, gy wen Licensed Victualler. Oct 26 at 4 at office of 
Wetherfield, Gresham b Guildhall 


Whent, Thomas, Raydon, Suffolk, Farmer. Nov 6 at3at Three Tuns Inn, Hadleigh. 














wiles He "sags sa —* Oct 27 at 3 at office of Plant, Cannon 
am 
Williams, ——— Grocer. Nor lat 12 at omeo of 
— — organ and Oo Builder. Ovt $1 at 2 at office of Knowles, 
ve 
— Liverpoo! Boot and Shoe maker. Nov 6 at 3 at office of Lupton, Sweet- 
ver poo! 
Youds. Samuel, Birkenhead, Chester, Bread Dealer. Oct 30 at 2 at office of Thompson 
— — — Bleakley and Downham, Birkenhead 
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SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 
Arti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Qualit; 
tT aes spots 2 
‘the m nutritious, 
—— ‘or B Luncheon, of 
— and — ble invalids and Children.” 
Highly the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, it suits 


or other admixture, 
— betver all climates, and is fuur times 
COCOAS THICKENED yet WEAKENED = 
’ * and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such 


water, a teaspoonful &c. 
toa Breakfast Cup costing costing leas than a half; , from £7 10s, per set, 
—— — ——— ible, 
richer chocolate is _ 


pone 
In tin packets at 1s, 6d,, 38., 58, 6d., &c,, by Chemists 


— Scurwence Special Terme by the Sele Propeietons, 


NB. "Hous 





ESTABLISHED 1825, 


HEWETSON, THEXTON, & PEART, 


MANUFACTURERS AND HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
200, 208, and 204, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
Estimates and Des submitted free for entirely Fur- 
nishing Residences, — Offices, &c. 
—PAINTING, DECORATING, & HOUSE REPAIRS,— 
Carved Oak Furnii Reproductions from Ancient 
— including Bedstead and 





THIRTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 
Hewetsox, THextos, & Pzart, 


Tottenham Court-road, 
Furniture Warehouse 





EDE AND SON, 
ROBE + + MAKERS 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


To Her Majesty, the Lord Chancellor; the Whole of the 
Judicial Bench, Corporation of London, &c. 


SOLICITORS’ AND REGISTRARS’ GOWNS. 
BARRISTERS’ AND QUEEN'S COUNSBL’S DITTO, 
CORPORATION ROBES, GRIVERSITY & CLERGY GOWNS, 

ESTABLISHED 108, 
94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


London, W, 
or Removed 
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Excellent Stock Investments in well-known and long- 
— Companies, with one exception without lia- 
ity. 


ESSRS. FRANK LEWIS & OO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 10, at TWO 





First Leased 
Atlantic Fees Laneed nes, 5 ——— Provin- 
cial Bank — on which the last year’s dividend 
was 12} per cent. 
Particulars, with conditions of sale, may be had in due 
course at Messrs. Frank Lewis & Co.’s Offices, 95, Gres- 
ham-street, E.C. 





Oliver v. Taunton.—Stock in the Law Reversionary In- 
terest Society (Limited), and short Leasehold House and 


ESSRS. FRANK LEWIS & CO. will 
SELL ga = the Mart, on FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 10, at TWO lock, £275 STOCK in the 
LAW REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, omen ot 
dividends upon which, at the rate of 6 per cent., free o 
income-tax, have been regularly paid since 1864. Also 
the Leasehold House and Premises, known as 284, Man- 
chester-street, and Nos. 63 and 54, » Baker- 
street, held under a lease for a term of years which will 
expire on the 25th December, 1887, at a ground-rent of 
£10 10s., and underleased to a good tenant for a term ex- 
piring October, 1887, at a rent of £90 per annum. 
Particulars may be had of Messrs. Munns & Longden, 
Solicitors, No. * Old Jewry; and of the Auctioneers, 95, 
Gresham-street, E.C. 





CANNON STREET. 
Close to, and within 100 ie < of Cannon-street Railway 


APITAL, well-lighted SUITE of 
OFFICES to be LET, forming the whole of the 
ped we a nouse, with separate entrance, and 
d from the rea ofthe premincs They are adapted 
for a Solicitor, Surveyor, or any purpose requiring abund- 
ance of light.” Rent 300 guineas per annum.—Apply to 
rome. aw Trwsox, Fauuez, & Brrpcewarer, 
a 





— DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, & BRIDGEWATER’S LIST of 

ESTATES and vem + to be SOLD or LET, including 
Landed T ~~ Hunting 


commen Farms, Ground Rents, Rent 
Investments 


— —* 
— month. 


AMPTON & SONS make NO CHARGE 
pee ge) rae their FREE MONTHLY 
—— ATES, TOWN — COUNTRY 
HOUSES, Furnished or Unfurnished, or for Sale, to be 
had GRATIS at their Offices, or post-tree for two stamps. 


on the ist of the month, 
should be sent not later than Saad datoauenioms 
preceding month. 





insertion 
oend of 
Valuations for Probate and Transfer. Surveys. 
— — See, 6, Ps a Bat, RW. 


—— FAMILY RESIDENOE, 


CEs, 
ement; gravel soil, good 
Within four miles of \cRptan cess, "ten 
Station.—Apply to Meters. 
Estate West 


R= £28. —Fight-roomed HOUSES 1 to be 

LET or SOLD; fitted bath room, gas, Venetian 

modern convenience; close tw railway 

to Mesers. Giues & Firw 
Station, §.W. 


bAinds, Mey 
mation eri "Ime routes. — 
—— — — 





* ORTGAGES. —£70,000 Ready to be 
Advance’ on Fredhold from £4 per cent., and on 
Leamthcid Properties —— £5 per cent., per annum, in 
— of the ae % 
properties at once abn 
omens can be divided in sums _~ 


£99 ap 1 LDL. 
telseivera, trestees, and 


having sums to invest 
— — A mime to Mr. J. W, Hart, 


Morgage » i, Be, » London, BC 
— — — — * . HALL & CO,, 


— sine, Lend te. ave Aen by 5— is 


pig yy 3 
— —— is houses, 
AA 








FRANK SMITH & (0O. 


LAW AND CIVIC ROBES, 

Q.Cc. OUTFITS, BAR GOWNS, 
MAYORS’, ALDERMEN’S, AND TOWN 
CLERKS’ ROBES, &c., &o. 

Pall List of Prices on Application to 
Sols events SMITH & OO,, 
13, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD PEN. 


DIAMOND POINT. 
Wt Last ror Years. 
ae 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 


en is perfectly Anti-corrosive, and has all the 

hex of = and from the great length of time 
it will wear, its perfect adaptation to any hand- 
writing, it is decided], 


~ best and most Pen 
yet offered to the Publi 











Yates Alexander & Shepheard, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


In ordering by Post, state whether ees, Middle, or 
Fine Point preferred 


Br —— AUTHORITY, 


The Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
Every requisite under the mae one supplied on the 














The BOOKS and FORMS kept in stock for immediate 
use. 
MEMORANDA and ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


speedily printed in tration and 
Sistribution, SHARE CERI TIFICATES, DEBENTURES 
&c., engraved and printed. OFFICIAL SEALS designed 
and executed, No Charge for Sketches. 


Solicitors’ Account Books. 


RICHARD FLINT & CO. 


(late ASH & FLINT), 
Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agents, &c- 
49, mit LONDON, E.C. (corner 
of Serjeante’ -inn). 
Annual and other Returns Stamped and Filed. 


AN IMPORTANT eee TO LAW WRITERS 
AND SOLICITORS. 


STEPHENS’ SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS, 


This new Ink supplies the demand continuall: ay wots et 

never before met, for a Red Ink by ay «uninjured by 
Steel or other Metallic Pens. Steel Pens 

not impair the —— of its po ky nor are 

the Pens in the least corroded by it. The existing Red 

i teel Pens, and lose their red colour 

ban Gold or Quill Pens. This new 

scarlet red of great beauty. The 

ot affected by use upon —— 


whey eg tm ons 


SOLD BY ALL , STATIONERS, 





stone bottles, retail at 1s., 2s. 


VHE CHURCH ‘PREFERMENT 
GAZETTE for January, Leone ag | fall — 
ticulars of Advowsons, Presentations, &., for Sale, to- 
—— with useful advice to — 
EMERY “ATABK  Uhspoclate —— 
Sgn &e.).—Address | gw tng wix eng sd Messrs, 
rer Srazx & Oo., 





x sanan ’'S LL WHISKY. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPE 


LAW AND GENERAL STATIONERS, 


1&2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, £.¢, q 





Lato Copying und Gugrossing. 
Peri penal cof puts G's owes : 
charges. A on agreed accc 
LAW W PRINTING. 


STATEMENTS OF CLAIM AND DEFENCE, 
DAVITS, and other PLEADING, Printed at 1s. per fo 


DEEDS, on MORTGAGES, &c., 
Discount allowed for cash on agreed accounts, 
pt eggs ne 


Ee. 


tio, 


PLANS OF nerasee, ————— BULLE 
LEASES, &c., be 


ING ee 
with accuracy 


PARCHMENT AND LEGAL PAPER 
Samples and Catalogues sent post-free. 


DEEDS, 
and dispatch. 





TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WA 


BEAND AND 00'S OWN SAUCE, 





ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS; 


‘ 





PoOtteD MEATS and YORK and GAMI 
PIES, also 





ance OF BEEF, BEEF 





(PUBTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and o 





GL PECTALST LES for INVALI 





CAUTION Bie hh OF IMITATIONS, 


le ; 
1, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W, 





ATES ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 


General Printers, Lonsdale Buildings, 27, Ch 
lane, immediately opposite the Ohancerv-lane Post-o 


ices. | 





{ AY, Parliamentary, and General Print 
by Yates Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Ohancery 





— — Work, Particulars 


—— Sale, Posters, &o., printed by Yates 





— Books, Ne 0 


toms, Bates Rules and ——— of Societies printed y 





ROSPROFUSES — 
$ ——— printed by Yates Ales 
& Shepheard. 27, Chancery lan 





ISCOUNT for Oash allowed 
— & Shepheard, Lonsdale 


Yall 





GTATEMENTS of Clim and Defence, A 
————— = 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNES 


The over Forty ¥ 


AOIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, Hi 
GOUT and INDIGESTION, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Const 
Ladies, Children, and Infan 


Medical Profession f ears have 6 
proved of Gils pure solution as the bes remedy for 3 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 





J INAHAN's LL WHISKY. Pure, Mild 
and Mellow, Delicious and very Wholesome, 
Universally recommended by Profession, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, 


Aen — —— — 





INABAN’S LL WHISKY. Gold Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1676; Dublin Exhibition, 1806, 





the Gold Medal 
», Grows Titchfield-street, London, V. 


ADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION, 


| BAKER-STKEET.—O: 
KING ALFONSO XII. 








— 


— 





